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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
EXTRAORDINARY VOYAGE AND TRAVELS !! 


A Journal of an Excursion round the South- 
Eastern Coast of England. By Baker Peter 
Smith. 18mo. pp. 152. London, 1834. 
Printed by Gilbert and Rivington, St. 
John’s Square. 

Sucu is all the brief title given to this most 

important work ; and such the small extent of 

one of those books, which, when seen, fill the 
mind with wonder at their apparition in the 
literary sky. The author affects youth—but, 
so recondite are his observations, so sage his 
inferences, and so experienced his views, that 
we should be apt to. question the truth of this 
assumption, were it not, on the other hand, 
next to impossible that so bright a genius 
could have existed for any: time in our hemi- 
sphere without our cognis: ‘e. That the 

mechanical name of Baker eter Smith is a 

nom de guerre must be obvic ; to the meanest 

capacity. Peter Baker, Smit! or Peter Smith, 

Baker, would denote person and trade; but 

putting the “Peter” betwe’ two such hot 

oconpations as the smithy © d the oven, is 
evidently a ruse: Yet there a Baker Peter 

Smith in the Law-list, a solic sr!{ Can it be 

in the nature of things that‘ mere attorney 

eould possess the endowments requisite for the 
production of a publication of this immortal 
stamp ? 

But, interesting as this volume must be to 
the whole world, (and we earnestly recommend 
it to the earliest attention of translators into 
French, Italian, German, Russian, Portuguese, 
Spanish, Dutch, Sclavonian, Persian, Polish (?), 
Sanskrit, Chinese, Danish, Swedish, Belgian, 
Hungarian, Icelandic, Tamul, Cherokee, Manx, 
Magyar, Cheskian (seeking Dr. Bowring’s help), 
Tarkish, Greek, Maltese, Romaic, Hindostanee, 
Arabic, Basque, Celtic, Tartar, Yankee, Tim- 
buctoo, Egyptian (or Slang), Erse, Esquimaux, 
and other learned languages,) it is peculiarly 
interesting to the people of London. To the 
inhabitants of every ward in the city, to 
the population of all the rest of the metro- 
polis, it must be a source of marvel and grati- 
fication; while to the real Native, the true 
Cockney par excellence, such a source of pride, 

, and triumph, has not been opened since 
the days of King Lud. Silly persons have 
gone so far as to imagine, that the aboriginal 
race of Cockaigne had become extinct, when 

Up starts this meteor in the midst of them, — 

the splendid and irrefragable refutation of such 

idle dreams. 

The effect upon us has been startling. We, 
who have cast sarcastic reflections on the 
March of Intellect, and the Spread of Know- 

, and the Diffusion of Intelligence—we 

n to doubt whether Penny and Saturday 

agazines——so new and yet so old, so full 
af pretty pictures—and their companions of 
ie despised class of cheap (i. e. dear) publica- 

Uons, have not done more for the literature of 

the age than we suspected. At any rate, if 





they have only tended to kindle the ambitious 
flame of authorship in the single breast of 
Baker Peter Smith, and thus have led to the 
perilous voyage and. astonishing travels so 
admirably described in his Journal, we shall 
be content to read our recantation, and to 
confess that they have done enough to satisfy 
the universe of their unparalleled utility. 

When a Cockney has the proof before his 
eyes of what a Cockney can do, it must have 
a prodigious influence in elevating the whole 
tribe; in stimulating to exertions heretofore 
uncontemplated, and evolving consequences 
of which none can foresee the magnitude and 
final fruits. That the whole frame of so- 
ciety will be altered is inevitable. Travelled 
Citizens will become Cosmopolites ; their minds 
enlarged by the study of remote seas and 
distant lands,—the seas ploughed by vessels 
altogether dissimilar to barges and wherries, 
and the lands inhabited by men whose habits 
and manners are different from theirs: they 
will look with other ideas on Lord Mayors’ 
shows, the dignities of Common Councils, the 
weight of Ward-motes, and even the adventu- 
rous exploits of Navigation Committees. <A 
new era will arrive. Aldermen will believe 
that they have souls as well as bodies; and 
the reforming labours of the municipal com- 
mission, a temporary object of much concern. 
ment, will be looked back upon from the superior 
height of improvement, and laughed at as one 
of the silliest farces of a silly period. 

But why do we allow these glowing antici- 
pations to divert us from their mighty cause ? 
why do we detain our readers from him, the 
author who has thrown the celebrated City- 
Barge Voyage to Oxford into outer darkness, 
not to say comparative obscurity ? Before the 
light of our fresh-born Anacharsis, the glimmer. 
ing of former wanderers is faint indeed; and we 
exclaim, fe Can such things be! 


And overcome us like a summer-dream, 
Without our special wonder ?” 


Every Reviewer of great Travels has dwelt 
on the necessity for the Traveller's being pre- 
pared by previous acquirements for the just 
elucidation of those regions which he has 
resolved to traverse and examine with philo- 
sophical industry. Thus the novelties ra- 
pidly presented to his notice will not bewilder 
him; his learning will appreciate what re- 
mains of hoar antiquity; and the ample time 
he bestows upon his inquiries will enable him 
to, ascertain the true state and relations of all 
animate and.inanimate nature. Happily for 
mankind, Mr. Smith was so prepared for his 
matchless undertaking. He was educated at 
Ramsgate; and all his early impressions fitted 
him, in a miraculous degree, to be the future 
historian of the Banks of Thames to Graves- 
end, the ultra-fluvial “Nore, the illustrious Isle 
of Sheppy, the far shores of the Heptarchate 
of Kent, and the remoter coasts of the South- 
Saxons from Margate to Brighton ! 

Feeling the vast importance of his task, the 
author has fenced his book with all the usual 
appendages to works of so high aclass. The Pre- 





face explains his objects. ‘To some (he says) 
the introduction of historical remarks and of 
moral or religious reflections, may appear re- 
dundant in a Journal of an Excursive Ramble ; 
but the author intended and professed to de. 
scribe, illustrate, and reflect: and surely that 
Englishman is an object of commiseration, 
whose feelings are not excited by a reminiscence 
of the Norman invasion, as he explores the 
vicinity of Pevensey ; or whose piety does not 
glow, with grateful ardour, as he traverses the 
shores of Hope Bay, and beholds the -ruins of 
Richborough Castle, where the Christian mis- 
sion, headed by the venerable Saint Augustine, 
landed, and was graciously received by the 
guileless Ethelbert.” 

After this intimation the Journal com- 
mences. 

* On the Ist of September, in an autumn 
not long past, I left London, my native place, 
intending, Itke glorious Apollo, to enjoy re- 
laxation from the cares of business. It was 
far from my desire to seek deJight in that pur- 
suit for the commencement of which this day 
is famous. To hunt down and destroy the 
timid hare or the flying partridge, was a sport 
which had no charms for me at any time. [ 
proposed to myself pleasure, without causing 
pain. I sought innocent recreation, and a tem- 
porary freedom from the solicitudes necessarily 
incidental to my vocation; but I determined 
not to slumber away my time in torpid ease, 
and not to expend much money in enervating 
luxury.” 

What a brilliant picture ! We can fancy Mr. 
Smith, like glorious Apollo,*— only mistaking 
(Apollo not being the god of field-sports) that 
hare-hunting and partridge-shooting do not 
both begin on the first of September,—setting 
forth on-his enterprise, not to slumber (as, in- 
deed, how could-he while performing such an 
exploit ?) in torpid ease, nor even to squander 
his cash in enervating luxuries; but, as he in- 
forms us near the close of his toils, to visit, 
see, and conquer. 

“ My plan (he continues, developing his 
superb design) — my plan was to go by water 
to the Isle of Thanet; to walk thence to 
Brighton, along the interstitial parts of the 
Kentish and Sussex coasts; and to return to 
London by the stage-coach. Having deter. 
mined to commence my route by an aquatic 
trip, and being fully bent on seeing all that 
could be seen, I purchased a telescope in the 
borough of Southwark, and . embarked on 
board the Royal Sovereign steam-vessel, in 
an ordinary summer dress. My telescope and 
journal filled one coat-pocket, and some light 
articles of apparel and conveniences for my 
toilet stuffed out the other. Nevertheless, if 

* At 


p. 53, the writer, having travelled much, gets a 
little humbler, and only compares himself to Ulysses. 
«« The author hopes he is not tedious in dwelling thus on 


a subject so highly int@resting; and he begs permission 
to remind the reader, that he did not hold out a promise 
of a topographical description of the coast which he tra- 
versed, more thag,of historical illustrations and reflec- 
tions. As the autho: of Eunomus observes, ‘ What 
more saw Ulysses, in twenty years’ travel, than cities and 
the mind of ngn?’” 
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history be true, Cassibelaunus did not in his 
day cut so genteel a figure.” 

We turn almost with dread from the con- 
ception of so magnificent a project. Ah, hap- 
less being! (we ejaculate) will it ever be thy 
fortune to return alive from so daring a jour- 
ney? Is there a relative or friend to ponder 
o’er your perils while threading the interstitial 
parts of these awful coasts; your ordinary sum- 
mer dress finely contrasting with your extraor- 
dinary, and Cassibelaunus in the distance look- 
ing shabby when compared with your Apollo. 
like drapery? Is there a woman i loves you, 
to feel, during your absence, for all the suffer- 
ings you are doomed to undergo, to dream of 
your hardships, to weep over your privations, 
to expect—alas! perhaps, to expect in vain— 
that she may see you and your telescupe once 
more? When the danger is past, we can 
smile at the apprehensions which must have 
torn their bosoms; but nothing can detract 
from the innate boldness and delightful sim- 
plicity with which you embarked in _ this 
strange and eventful pursuit ! 

** When Ostorius Scapula was commanding 
the Roman forces in England ’—the writer 
proceeds to tell us; — but as his classical in- 
formation is to be found in the usual Latin 
rudiments, and other school-books, we shall 
not dilate upon its interesting features. Nei- 
ther shall we repeat his quotations from Ra- 
pin; though we cannot resist his remarks 
thereon. 

‘The above description of Kent I have 
drawn from the History of M. Rapin de 
Thoyras, whom I freely quote in the sequel ; 
and having read that gentleman’s history, as 
well as some other histories, of my native 
country, I cannot refrain from embracing this 
opportunity of recommending Rapin’s History 
of England to the perusal of those who can 
find time to read it, in preference to any other. 
He is a learned and impartial writer ; his style 
is generous and pure; while his remarks and 
observations are qualified to establish the young 
reader in pious principles. It should seem 
from the above, that the eastern part of the 
county of Sussex formed the southern part of 
the heptarchate of Kent. I chose for my 
excursion the circumition of this venerable 
country. 7 be ° 

‘¢ T was moreover felicitated by the com. 
pany of an intelligent and accomplished friend, 
who was going to join his family in the Isle 
of Thanet.” 

To be made sensible that the gentleman who 
wrote Rapin’s history was neither René the 
Jesuit, of Tours, nor Nicholas the poet, of 
Fontenoi, but bond fide Paul of Thoyras, is a 
comfort ; yet we cannot agree with Mr. Smith, 
that his inert and prolix style is ‘‘ generous 
and pure;” in truth, we do not very clearly 
comprehend what a generous style is. Perhaps 
we may be felicitated by coming to circumi- 
tionous examples of it, as we go on with our 
extracts. We regret that the author has not 
‘revealed who his companion was; next to 
knowing a great man, the being acquainted 
with his associates ranks among the supreme 
of human enjoyments. For, as the poet beau- 
tifully sings — 

«* Like draws to like; 
And an old horse to a failed dyke.” 

The second chapter treats of Deptford, where 
the profound research of, Mr. Smith discovers 
that Queen Elizabeth took her chop with Sir 
Francis Drake in the year 1580 [ query, 1581 ?1, 
and that the gallant sailor had not only “ cir. 
cumnavigated the globe,” but ‘* had also navi- 
gated in America, upon the North and South 





Seas.” The latter piece of seamanship, hitherto | 
unrecorded by the best writers, ought to throw | 
the former, though so much celebrated, into| 
oblivion. Being addicted a trifle to antiquarian | 
niceties ourselves, we are grievously perplexed 
with Mr. Smith’s account of this event, or| 
rather of these events. He says— | 

** Queen Elizabeth condescended to honour | 
the gallant Sir Francis Drake with her com- 
pany to dinner. Her majesty dined with him 
on board the ship wherein that gallant officer 
had circumnavigated the globe, from which ex- 
pedition he had lately returned. Sir Francis 
had also navigated in America, upon the North 
and South Seas, and d a considerable 
quantity of gold and silver, taken from the 
Spaniards. At his return, which was in No- 
vember, the Queen knighted him, and was 
pleased to dine in the ship which had made so 
great a voyage. After that, she ordered her to 
be drawn up in a little creek near Deptford, 
and certain inscriptions to be set up in com- 
memoration of this successful enterprise.” 

Davus sum, non CEdipus, is all a simple re- 
viewer can say to a riddle of this sort. How 
many naval exploits Drake performed, what 
they were, for which of them he was knighted, 
how often the queen dined with him, and 
what they said or did when he had her ma- 
jesty drawn up in the little creek, is infinitely 
more than we can pretend to unfold. Pass we, 
therefore, from Deptford then, to the more 
intelligible Greenwich now. Of the Hospital, 
the author tells us— 

‘¢ The ceiling of the hall is most elegantly 
painted ; and the skill which has been dis- 
played in the work cannot fail to excite ad- 
miration. The representation of a boat ap- 
pears, according as it is viewed from different 
parts of the hall, to be on its keel, or capsised, 
or on its side. The painting of a face, also, 
which personifies winter, appears to equally 
regard you, from whatever part of the hall you 
view it.” 

Oh, wonderful ! but more wonderful still — 

* Sir William Thornhill was engaged fifteen 
years in painting the ceiling, and lay on his 
back during the performance of this operose 
undertaking.” 

Need we be any longer surprised at the exe- 
cution of this ceiling 2 The artist might ap- 
pear to be backward in not finishing it for 
fifteen years, but he was getting forward all 
that time; and even Mr. Smith, if he con. 
tinued for fifteen summers and winters in a 
horizontal position, with his face upwards, 
might produce a second volume, for depth, eru- 
dition, imagery, and extent of information, 
equal to his first. We say ‘* might,” doubt- 
ingly ; for it is not probable. But, near Green- 
wich is the Observatory ; and as Drake sailed 
upon the South and North Seas, in America— 

‘¢ This is the spot from which the English 
calculate the degrees of eastern and western 
longitude” !! 

These, however, are comparatively near- 
home speculations. ‘ Leaving Greenwich, ‘* you 
now begin to get out of sight of London, and 
have no houses on either side of the river.” 
And in this desolate course you proceed till 
you reach “ Gravesend, where the river is a 
mile in width. Here the danger of a sea-voyage 
being supposed to commence and terminate.” 
‘** The shore, which is chalk or rock, and was 
rough, has been cut smooth, with much labour, 
at the bathing-place.” Tilbury Fort recalls 
the memory of the Spanish Armada, and we 








are assured that our * illustrious queen was} - 


resolved to hazard a battle, if she could not 





hinder the Spaniards from landing.” But on 


this occasion we find that one Vice-Admiral 
Ferbisher ‘ courageously awaited the approach 
of this ‘ Invincible Armada,’ the foe of Eng. 
land, and the voluntary jackal of victims to 
the roaring monsters of superstition and cry. 
elty.”” What else he did we do not know; by 
the author shouts, “ Oh, Britain! forget not 
thy brave friends in need, the Dutch ;” ang 
very shrewdly adds— 

‘* There is a peculiar interest excited by 
contemplating this epoch. This was an un. 
provoked attack upon an industrious and 
quiet nation, who exercised their reason, and 
acted agreeably to the dictates of their con. 
science. Any nation, attacked in its own land 
by an oppressive neighbour, coming with in. 
struments of torture, to enforce conviction of 
what they adjudge to be error, by inflicting 
bodily pain, rather than by an appeal to the 
reason, would want the good wishes of the 
worthy amongst men.”” 

What follows, we do not so readily under. 
stand. , 

*¢ Have all our wars been as just as this de. 
fence? Methinks I hear a two-fold ery t 
heaven, from the eastern and western Indies; 
from the Isles of Colon, and from Hindostan.” 

The Isles of Colon are not in our geography; 
but we daresay Mr. Smith (superior to Arrow. 
smith) will lay them down in the maps to his 
second edition, and tell us by whom these Co. 
lonies were colonised.* 

We get over the leaves but slowly, in a book 
where every line is so instructive. Let u 
relieve our tediousness by a touch or two of 
the author's delicious wit. 

* Passing along that part of the river to 
which the victorious Martin Van Trump, the 
Dutch admiral, is said, by some writers, to 
have made his way, when chasing our flying 
naval forces, in 1652 ;” he says, with infinite 
humour, ** I cannot help remarking, that the 
Dutch might well have said Van Martin was 
a‘ Trump.’ Was he not?’ And again, a 
if not satisfied with this dazzling effort, “ But 
now how changed the scene! the Dutch are 
Trump-less, and Britannia puts forth her 
Brougham.” 

Of a piece with these fine and fanciful illus. 
trations are his sportive effusions at Sandwich. 

*‘ The churchyard is retired and pretty. | 
do not remember any thing else that was 
striking except the clock, * * * Alexan- 
der the Great wept for other worlds to con. 
quer; whereas I should have thought him 
Alexander the Greater had he not wept; |, 
however, not contented with one prospect, was 
solicitous to behold another Sandwich ; nor did 
I seek in vain: I sat down to a good break- 
fast, and I did enjoy it.” 

But, however captivating these lighter graces 
of the Journal, we must return to its more mo- 
mentous revelations. And as we have now lef 
the “* Thames’ mouth,”” we would desire ou 
readers tu procure and spread before them the 
best maps and charts they can get ; so that they 
may not beat a loss in tracing the erat’ 
course of these surpassing peregrinations. The 
Ordnance Surveys will be found serviceable. 

“ There is a great extent of sand from Mar 
gate, round the coast to Ramsgate, and -* 
shore is bounded by high chalky cliffs. Be. 
tween Ramsgate and Broadstairs, it is not U- 
common to see ladies and gentlemen taking & 
ercise on horseback on these sands, which fe 
the most part are smooth and firm.” ‘ 

At Ramsgate a person was drowned in batl- 
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* The T diabolus whispers, that both the © ‘ 
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ing; and the author, aware of the terrible loss 
that Cockaigne would sustain if such fate had 
befallen him, carefully states — 

« T arrived at the spot a few minutes after 
this melancholy occurrence. The excited sym- 
pathy and distress of an immense concourse of 
ladies and gentlemen, together with my own 
feelings, who had just come, intending to enjoy 
a swim, were quite overwhelming. I never 
went into the water there again.” 

Thank Heaven ! And away we go by “ Rich- 
borough, which place was formerly called in 
Latin Rhutupie, Rutupe, or Portus Rutu- 

nsis ;’ to the farther mouth of the river 
Stour, of which Mr. Smith says—“* Here is the 
other mouth of the little river Stour. I have 
already stated that one empties itself into the 
sea at Reculver. These two branches, uniting 
inland at their common source, cut off Thanet 
from the rest of the county, and make it an 
island.” 

It is a sweetly original thought, and charm- 
ingly complimentary to a favourite stream, not 
to follow in the servile train of preceding wri- 
ters, and accuse it of dividing as it descends to 
the sea—on the contrary, ‘‘ two branches unit- 
ing inland at their common source” is uncom. 
monly beautiful. But our next quotation, 
though not, perhaps, so delicately refined, is 
yet more strongly wrought :— 

“‘T walked (says Mr. Smith) to Deal by a 
way called the Sand Hills. Having gone along 
about two miles of road, J turned over a stile 
which lay on my right, and pursued a path in 
the direction of Deal, which was then visible 
all the rest of the way. About two miles’ dist- 
ance from Deal, my attention was drawn to a 
stone, resembling those placed at the heads of 
graves. This stone had on it inscribed, in few 
words, the simple narrative of a murder, and of 
the criminal’s just punishment. 

* On this spot, August the 25th, 1782, 
Mary Rix, spinster, 
Aged 23 years, was murdered by 
Martin Lash, a foreigner, 
Who was executed for the same.’ 
All was still. The sun was at his meridian 
height ; the sky was serene; and sheep were 
grazing on the spot, unconscious of the horrid 
tale which the dumb-stone recorded. 
* Sister, let thy sorrows cease ! 
Sinful brother, part in peace !’—Marmion. 

I paused, and indulged in a train of medita- 
tion to which the subject invited me. We 
often hear of deaths, and sometimes of mur- 
ders; but an approximation to the subject, by 
the slightest knowledge of the individuals, or a 
visit to the immediate vicinity, is revolting. I 
felt that I was perhaps on the very spot where 
the poor female had fallen; where she had 
cried for mercy (but cried to man in vain) ! 
and whence her soul had fled from its earthly 
tenement.” 

The unconsciousness of ‘‘ the sheep” is one 
of the most pathetic strokes that we remember 
ever to have read. Had they been cows, or 
any ruminating animals, how different would 
the picture have been ! but, true to nature, the 
author presents us with these innocent and 
ignorant creatures, (what should they know of 
a horrid tail? or how should they interpret a 
dumb-stone ?) regardless alike of the Lash who 
murdered, and the to them more ominous 
spinster, if of wool, who suffered the death. 

It seems probable that our author had never 
heen into Smithfield, previous to setting out on 
his travels; and consequently had never en- 
Joyed an opportunity of seeing these singular 
quadrupeds, in life, before. This may parti- 
ally account for his frequent wonder excited by 





their appearance ; while, at the same time, it 
exalts his genius when we contemplate the ad- 
mirable effects he produces through their in- 
strumentality. For example, about Seaford— 

** On the Downs (he says), walking is very 
agreeable, the pedestrian enjoying his walk on 
a short smooth turf for two-thirds of the way, 
which is very refreshing when the feet are ten- 
der and blistered. On these hills abound sheep 
of a peculiar kind, called from thé country 
* South Down’ sheep ; their noses and legs are 
black, their size moderate. I saw an immense 
flock in one place. [ Alas, that these black-legs 
should, like all others, sometimes gambol !]_ I 
noticed one sheep which was lying on its back, 
and struggling to get on its legs; when an- 
other sheep, observing its situation, approached 
it, put its head under it, and raised it up, so 
that it regained its legs. This may appear to 
some too trifling to record, and the mention 
of it may seem puerile; but when the pedes- 
trian is left to traverse miles in silent solitude, 
and the mind becomes unusually tranquil, and 
is purified from the affectations of modish life, 
it is more ductile by every feeling of kindness, 
more ready to sympathise with every thing that 
has a capacity to suffer, and more fully enjoys 
the potentiality of felicitation, at seeing a small 
inconvenience terminated, or a trifling comfort 
communicated. A learned, though, I lament to 
say, a lax reverend author, has never, I be- 
lieve, been blamed for that part of his writings 
wherein he extended his narrative to the fact 
of his having gazed for some time at an aged 
man labouring under a gust of irrational grief. 
The reverend author represented him as hold- 
ing a morsel of his own food against the bit of 
his deceased ass’s bridle. And I pity that man 
whose philosophy is so sternly inflexible, as not 
to permit his softer feelings the license of mo- 
mentary satisfaction at the relation of one dumb 
animal assisting another in the hour of need. 
I should scarcely expect aid, in the hour of need, 
from the disciple of such frigorific philosophy. 
Descending from the Downs,” &c. &c. 

The English language does not furnish any 
thing, of its kind, superior to this. The ex. 
quisite art with which the blistered feet of the 
narrator prepares him and his readers for the 
sympathy about to be demanded by the sheep 
lying on its back (like Sir James Thornhill, 
only not so long, and not painting a ceiling), 
and the other sheep, with its black nose, help- 
ing it up on its black legs, is far beyond the 
Ettrick Shepherd in his most natural flights.* 
‘“¢ The potentiality of felicitation” is due to 
such a description; and it is natural that the 
writer having accomplished it, should immedi- 
ately look down with contempt on the asinine 
picture of Sterne. Nor is our author less re- 





* We must devote a note to another sheepish land- 
scape :—‘* Romney-marsh, a distance of about nine miles. 
The road was good, but dusty and gravelly; and the way 
was flat and dull. I saw many very large sheep, the 
whiteness of whose fleeces particularly attracted my atten- 
tion. Their size, their whiteness, and the rich green 
grass, formed an unusual contrast and a gratifying sight. 
A telescope js a delightful ap e to the solitary pe- 
destrian. It net only renders visible the object, whose 
distance prevents the naked eye from seeing it distinctly, 
but it appears to bring close to the spectator an ox ora 
sheep which may be one or two hundred yards off. ‘The 
animal is seen to breathe; the intelligent look of its eye 
can be distinguished ; and the mind is filled with admira- 
tion of the great Creator’s works. I was informed that 
the Romney-marsh sheep are esteemed next to the South 
Down sheep. The road here is not very direct, but runs 

eetangularly, by reason of the meadows, which appeared 
to be in squares, being intersected by broad ditches, which 
answer the purposes of fencing and ation.” 

Oh, natural as profound! wonderful as incomprehen- 
sible!! Again, at Brighton: — ‘* The Downs appear 
8 led with sheep, which graze in large flocks. I have 

rved concerning these sheep, that the whole flock 
usually look in one direction, and that direction appeared 
to me to-depend on the wind.” Pro-digious! 





markable in the sublime. Harken to a morn- 
ing sketch : 

‘¢ The sky was bright; and the earth’s di- 
urnal revolution was sufficiently performed for 
the sea to be gilded by the sun, whose beams 
appeared to move in beautiful variety on the 
gentle undulations of the heaving waters.” 

A Prospect.—‘* Near this part of the Hast- 
ings road, there is, to the west, a field, which 
has in it a mount, which I ascended. The 
view from thence is magnificent. Such treats 
as these are pedestrial privileges. ‘Those who 
travel in vehicles may possess the power of 
alighting and enjoying the view which I did ; 
but the reader will admit, that the potentiality 
of enjoying every view worth seeing is usually 
most exercised by the solitary pedestrian. * * 
In the romantic walks near Hastings, the phi- 
losopher and admirer of nature may ramble 
with delight. The more sentimental may re- 
sort in one another's (but no other’s) company, 
and sit upon the ‘ lover’s seat,’ exchanging 
looks indicating conception beyond expression ; 
while the less successful in that way may ter- 
minate their misery by a visit to the ** fish 
ponds.’ ” 

How stirring the phrase, “‘ conception be- 
yond expression!” and tapering down its 
warmth to the elegant coolness of the fish- 
ponds,—how replete with the art of seductive 
composition! St. Leonard’s is painted with 
Mr. Smith’s unrivalled skill. Hither he tells 
us, “ those who enjoy the wealth of riches re- 
sort,” and *‘ cheerful without bustle, and quies- 
cent without solitude, they enjoy the potentia- 
lity of mixing with friends, or of segregational 
retirement.” 

But of all the ingenious and splendid things 
done by Mr. Burton, the creator of this de- 
lightful watering-place, we do not remember 
one act of grace having been so acutely pointed 
out before : 

‘¢ T (says the author) observed that the cliffs 
at the rear of St. Leonard's were cut into an 
inclined plane ; whereby the inhabitants will 
be secured from fragments of rock falling on 
the place.” And so they will. 

** About a mile westward, on the shore, 
there is a small place called Bo-peep, where 
there is a small public-house, facing the sea, 
called the New Bank of England. .On one 
side of the sign-board is the figure of a man, 
holding a pair of scales in one hand and a pot 
in the other, with the following words sub- 
scribed: ‘ Weight and measure at Bo-peep.’” 
This is droll; but our next bit is distressing. 
Near Bolverhithe “ were the ruins of a chapel, 
whose appearance was picturesque. I am 
grieved to relate (adds our sensitive — 
that the consecrated ground within those ha 
lowed walls was then used as a kitchen gar- 
den.”’ Shocking! 

Leaving a spot so heinously be-cabbaged 
and potatoed, we shall not stop till we arrive 
with our beloved and instructive traveller 
at Pevensey. Here the Journal is eloquent: 
CX. gr. 

“ T dined at Pevensey, at a sorry inn, off an 
unsavoury meal, in a gloomy frame of mind ; 
and was glad to retire, by speedily resuming 
my journey. My road lay towards the sea. I 
arrived at the termination of Pevensey Bay, 
which, I conceive, begins at Hastings. I did 
not reach the shore again till I arrived at 
Eastbourne, which place I reached about eight 
o’clock. There I lodged my person (the bulk 
of my property) at the Anchor Inn tavern and 
hotel, which is in that part of Eastbourne 
which is called the sea-houses. Here I took 
tea, réad the paper, and retired to repose at 
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ten. Thus ended the third day of my pedes- 
trious exploits.” 

How much he had acquired in that space, 
may be guessed by the immense quantity of 
information he has communicated. Many men 
might go all the way to Edinburgh or Dublin 
without being competent to make a book, or 
tell us half so much. But, as Shakspeare says, 
‘* reading and writing come by nature.” And 
one of the principal characteristics of Mr. 
Smith is, that he does not suffer himself to be 
surprised by any novelty, however curious and 
inexplicable. For instance, he had never seen 
a wherry impelled except by two oars or sculls 
on the Thames, between Westminster and 
Blackfriars’, or even Southwark Bridge; but 
still, when he first witnessed that rare mode, 
of which more expert and experienced navi- 
gators are cognisant under the appellation of 
* sculling,”’ how subdued and quiet is his ob- 
servation — just as if the matter had been 
familiar to him !— 

*¢ A lad ferried me across the haven, the cur- 
rent of which was very strong, by dexterously 
using one oar only at the stern of the boat.” 

Lewes, we are informed, is said to stand 
high, but this is partially a mistake; for “a 
great portion of the town lies low, which the 
reader will clearly perceive, when he hears that 
it is an old sea-port, and that the Ouse runs 
through it.” 

Nothing can be clearer —not the Ouse, but 
the argument. 

Now for Brighton, as the cads and coachmen 
bawl out at Charing Cross. Here the author 
says : 

: As soon as I had dined, I paid my respects 
to the late authoress of ‘ Individuality,’ to 
whom I had the honour and pleasure to be 
nearly related. I took tea and spent the even- 


ing with that excellent lady, and forgetting my 
fatigues, did not withdraw from her conversa- 
tion till eleven ; when I returned to my hotel, 
_and retired to enjoy that repose which my 


long rambles made very grateful. To describe 
Brighton would conflict with what I have pre- 
faced. To those, however, who have never 
been there, or read an account of the place, I 
will simply observe, that it is a place of fashion. 
able resort, rather than of retirement. The 
Pavilion, where his Majesty resides, is a sui 
generis, or unique palace. It is well worth 
seeing. The chain pier is a work of art, and 
forms a pleasant promenade on a summer even- 
ing. The setting sun is to be seen from thence 
to great advantage. * * “ Thereis a good 
theatre here. 
into one of which the author placed himself, 
and was conveyed to his abode near the metro. 
polis in safety. ™ ss 

** As I journeyed home, I pondered on the 
conversation which I had enjoyed with my dis- 
tinguished relative. She had descanted largely 
on the pleasures and advantages of travel and 
society ; on the beauties of rural scenery, and 
on works of art; the sublime ocean, and the 
ships which glide o’er its bosom ; man’s thirst 
for knowledge, and love of novelty ; the de- 
struction or decay of places, and the short 
career of man, or the mental imbecility and 
corporeal decrepitude of his old age, when his 
days are but ‘ labour and sorrow.’ We are often 
charmed (continued the authoress of ‘ Indi- 
viduality’) with what we do not understand ; 
our heads are filled with human theories, which 
often prove fallacious; or with great labour, 
we acquire knowledge and art, the vanity 
whereof will be painfully ascertained, when, 
like autumnal leaves, they fade away, as the 
winter of old age approaches. That mind must 


There are also many coaches, | 


vation and even ‘graver lessons. 


nevertheless be filled with awe and wonder, 
which contemplates the rise and fall of cities, 
the great changes in the face of nature, and the 
mortality of man. ‘ All this is wonderful ;’ 
but wondering is not the ‘ way to grow wise.’ 
It is but a few years since this pious Christian 
lady thus expressed herself. It is but a few 
weeks since the author of these pages followed 
her mortal remains to the silent tomb !” 
Mortua est Martha Anna, eheu! 

Sapiens ad ¥1NEM spectat. Vale, Lector! 

But the Lectores will rejoice with us to 
learn that this is only an interstitial Vale; for 
our incomparable author announces a Poem in 
the press, with a Portrait of Himself! Shall we 
not then meet again? Let the subscription be 
filled up; and more of that transcendent genius 
which we have now seen exhibited in prose 
will be displayed in poetry. In an after-page 
of this sheet it has been our blessed lot, within 
the same week, to pay our devoirs to another 
example of the March, Spread, and Diffusion 
of Intellect, in the Bard of Tiptree Races; but 
still, with all our respect for that distinguished 
individual, we must say, that the prodigious 
discoveries of our present author immeasurably 
carry off the prize. 

Smith can no longer be a common name ! 





The Frolics of Puck. 3 vols. 12mo. 

1834. Bull and Churton. 
A RIGHT merry and conceited résumé of Elfin 
affairs. Puck, banished from Faery Land, for 
affronting the angry Titania, is doomed never 
to be restored to the court of Nephele until he 
can answer the question —‘* What is it that 
most pleases women?” To solve this riddle 
(though now familiar to us all), he mingles 
with the human race, and four stories of his 
Frolics, under these circumstances, are laid 
before the reader. Oberon fancies that his 
favourite will speedily come back, as the matter 
must be so readily ascertained; but his majesty 
has had no experience on earth, or he would 
have known that there are some women who 
are hardly ever pleased at all; and most of the 
sex who could not, or would not tell, them. 
selves, what would please them. Accordingly, 
Master Puck had not so light a business on 
hand ; as his various and amusing adventures 
fully testify. 

Besides being a very agreeable and entertain- 
ing work, the chief merit of this publication is, 
that it revives and preserves a number of by- 
gone popular superstitions. These are either 
made the foundations of the tales, or wrought 
into them with happy ingenuity. Even the 
most local beliefs, such as that of the Groaning 
| Elm of Baddesley, the Cadnam Oak in the New 
|Forest, celebrated for bursting into verdure 
|every Christmas, and other similar objects of 
| Supernatural wonder, are most adroitly intro- 
duced, and give an air of verisimilitude to the 
| narratives, which adds greatly to their effect. 
| We have also to acknowledge the pleasure we 
have received from the descriptions of natural 
|scenery, which are generally picturesque and 

beautiful; and, perhaps, above all, from the 
acute and clever remarks with which the 
writer seasons the whole. 

Having thus expressed our very favourable 
jopinion of the Frolics of our dear friend Puck, 
| we must confess that his zig-zag movements 
are such as no critic could or would wish to 
| follow. We have greater satisfaction in refer- 
'ring to the volumes before us, in which the 
first, second, and fourth tales are at once whim- 
|sical and meaning; for under jest and alle- 
‘gory, it is often easy to perceive shrewd obser. 
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story, apparently directed against the vice of 
drunkenness, though piquant and fanciful, js 
not quite so much to our mind as the others; 
the dénouement is not so good. 

We shall now endeavour to sustain our 
praise by a few selections, in which, however 
the character of the work enforces a brevity 
not so favourable to the writer as longer quo. 
tations would be, were it practicable to separate 
them from the thread of the narrative. 

“In a work of this kind (says the author) 
the reader will, of course, look for extravagance, 
or, if he likes to give it a harsher name, for 
nonsense ; it is a term that I shall endure with 
singular indifference, provided only that my 
nonsense turns out to be amusing ; for to write 
agreeable absurdity is no trifling or easy matter, 
Should I unluckily prove to be dull as well as 
extravagant, I can only say I am sorry for it; 
I did my best to please, and, having failed, 
must be contented to abide the penalty usually 
inflicted upon those who have the temerity to 
think of amusing the public without being suf. 
ficiently qualified for the vocation. But I would 
fain hope better things ; I would willingly look 
forward to these volumes obtaining so much 
favour as to justify a second series, in which 
case I propose bringing forward, under the name 
of * The Children of the Year,’ a mass of popu- 
lar traditions that are but little known to the 
general reader. The fact is, that England 
abounds in such materials, to the full as much 
as Germany, though, by some strange fatality, 
no one hitherto appears to have thought it 
worth his while to search for them, or, if any 
have searched, it has been in books,—the very 
place in which they are not to be found.” 

Upon this we have only to express our firm 
conviction, that the merits of the author will 
assuredly procure a very general demand for 
the continuation of his faery lucubrations, 
From “ Frolic the First” we take an example 
of portraiture. 

“On bending their way homeward, they 
found the sergeant seated before the cottage- 
door in his arm-chair, a pipe in his mouth, and 
a jug of cold grog on a rude table beside him. 
He was a weather-beaten old man, tall and 
somewhat corpulent, with thin iron-gray hair 
hanging about his ruddy face, and every part 
about him in a state of single blessedness. He 
had one leg, one arm, and one eye, but with 
that eye, as he was wont to say of himself, he 
could see farther than most people with their 
pair of blinkers. To judge from his appear- 
ance, he was sixty at the utmost, and, even 
taking him at some years younger, what did 
remain of him was in excellent order; so much 
so indeed, that it might be imagined the trunk 
of the tree had profited by the lopping off of 
its branches. His dress bore a reference to his 
former occupation, being gray trousers, and a 
long blue coat with red collar and cuffs, after 
the fashion of those worn by the officers in 
some military asylums. Upon the same prin- 
ciple of shewing his relation to the army, he 
stuck a cockade into his round hat, and ap- 
pended to a button-hole of his coat the cane 
which he had once flourished to the error of 
many a raw recruit, but which it was no longer 
convenient to carry in his hand now that the 
widowed member had a double duty to perform, 
for its lost companion as well as for itself. He 
could, however, make use of this weapon, when 
so disposed, and with a vigour worthy of his 
better days—a fact that, if necessary, might 
have been sufficiently substantiated by the 
urchins of the village, and indeed by some 
bipeds of a larger growth, who had the mis- 
fortune to incur his displeasure. To the right 
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and left of this formidable personage lay his 
cherished tulip-beds, which, to the great in- 
crease of his good-humour, were more than 
usually brilliant, the warm rains and the open 
weather having been particularly favourable 
to these gaudy foreigners. Of the whole regi- 
ment, as he himself observed to the maidens 
in place of all other greeting, not a man was 
on the sick list; rank and file, they all held 
up their heads as tall and stout as so many 
grenadiers. Even an Emperor of Morocco, 
who had been ailing for some time before, had 
revived under the kind influence of the late 
showers, and now shone forth amongst this 
joyous host, like a gay and gallant leader.” 

In the end, the mischievous Puck plays the 
deuce with all these floral glories and their 
passionate owner, being somewhat aided by 
three maidens in the drama; for, as the author 
notes—‘‘ the cousins smiled significantly, — it 
always being the first and readiest impulse of 
woman-kind to create a little innocent mis- 
chief.” 

We add another, nearly following, of these 
pungent remarks —“ Under the influence of 
expectation, which, by the by, is more produc- 
tive of gratitude to the promiser than actual 
possession, the veteran declared,” &c. 

And yet another :— 

“ There was nothing very consoling in 
Frank’s tale, and yet Jessy could not, for the 
life of her, help laughing at his mishaps. Simple 
as she necessarily was from her country educa- 
tion, she had yet enough of tact, which seems 
intuitive in women, while men only gain it by 
experience, to feel the whole absurdity of his 
project, and the yet greater fully with which it 
had been carried into execution. Frank, how- 
ever, could not be brought to understand the 
arguments of his mistress; and, from com- 
mencing in joke about a subject which, whether 
joke or not, it was beyond their power to alter, 
they almost fell to quarrelling. The sailor, like 
most men who have undergone a defeat, did 
not like to hear his failure attributed to his own 
want of judgment; and Jessy having once 
taken up the argument, it became a point with 
her to maintain it, however little important it 
might have been to her at first.” 

Frank’s adventure, alluded to in the fore- 
going, is very laughable. His drinking-bout 
with Puck (who has taken the semblance of the 
Lord of Calshot Castle) is capitally ludicrous ; 
we must copy a part towards its conclusion. 

“ The man (whom Frank had desired to 
bring a pine-apple) returned with a dish of 
withered crab-apples, that he set before the 
guest with infinite ceremony, and while the 
latter eyed it, in some doubt whether to fling it 
at the bearer’s head or not, the little lord was 
leering at him with a most provoking expres- 
sion of intelligence. ‘ Is it so?’ said Frank to 
himself 3 ‘I'll be even with you, however ; I 
think, friend, —this was addressed to the but- 
ler,—‘ I think, friend, you might have the 
grace to offer the dish to your master first.’ At 
this grave rebuke of his servant's want of man. 
hers, the eccentric host seemed to be mightily 
tickled. He burst into a hearty laugh, and, 
for the first time, broke his silence to order his 
butler to fetch the best pine-apple in the store- 
room. Then, turning to Frank, whose humour 
seemed to jump so admirably with his own, he 
exclaimed, ‘ By my faith, rogue Howleglass 
told me no lie, when he said you were a free, 
careless fellow, who recked neither for king nor 
kaiser. You make yourself as much at home 
i a nobleman’s drawing-room, as if you stood 
on the deck of your own ship. But I like you 
all the better, if it were only for the variety of 


the thing; for the most of my visiters have so 
much respect for me, that they have none left 
for themselves, and are so prodigiously civil, 
that I am forced to turn them over to Harry 
huntsman: push about the bottle, though, with 
a little more spirit, for I have two rules,—two 
standing rules of my house wherever I may 
be, and which I hold in no less respect than a 
Turk holds his Koran : the first is, always to go 
to bed at midnight, for I love good hours; and 
the next is, never to go to bed sober. Now, by 
that clock over the door, it is hard upon eleven, 
and, as you may see, I am only just beginning 
to be merry, so we have no time to lose.’ 
‘ Your lordship is getting on pretty well, 
though,’ said Frank, who himself began to feel 
the effects of the choice Burgundy and the 
sparkling champagne. ‘ Well ?’ repeated the 
little lord, in high disdain,—‘ how is it well ? 
There are six stages, according to my calcu- 
lation, between the first bottle, and that com- 
fortable state when a man is fit for bed, and I 
have only gone through two of them as yet. 
You found me on the second, dumb as a dog 
that won't bark and can’t talk; but, thank 
heaven, that part of the road is over, for it is 
the dullest in the whole journey. In another 
bottle or so,—I wish though you would not 
keep the bottle so long on your side of the 
table.’ ‘ Is she aground with me ?’ said Frank ; 
‘ Iwas not aware of it. But we'll soon shove 
her off again.’ ‘ Yes, but fill, first. Fill, man, 
fill _ a bumper—that’s right. And, if we only 
keep on briskly, in another bottle or so I shall 
be at the half-way house.’ ‘ I’m afraid, then,’ 
said Frank, ‘ you’ll leave me behind on the 
way, though Ill do my best to keep up with 
you.” ’ Bs is 

* From this time the bottle circulated with 
a rapidity truly alarming to an inexperienced 
toper ; and very soon both guest and host 
might be said, in his lordship’s phrase, to have 
reached the half-way house, or, in other words, 
to be at least half-drunk. They talked loud, 
and swore louder, interspersing their dialogue, 
like a modern opera, with songs more distin- 
guished for rhyme than reason, or rather with 
snatches of songs, for neither of them could 
get beyond a few bars before he was inter- 
rupted by the other. Then, as their spirits 
waxed higher, and their judgment proportion- 
ably decreased, they began to play off sundry 
practical jokes, neither very wise nor very witty ; 
and would no doubt have shocked those, had 
any such been present, who have learnt the 
art of carrying their liquor with discretion. 
Amongst other mad freaks, for example, his 
lordship condescendingly flung a bumper of old 
hock into Frank’s face, and Frank shewed his 
sense of the favour by hurling half-a-dozen 
of the glasses nearest to him out of the win- 
dow. ‘ Bravo, Mr. Frank !’ cried his lordship ; 
‘IT could not have done better myself; but, by 
all the gods and goddesses in the heathen pan- 
theon, you pay for that smash, either with a 
song, or with broken bones. So choose.’ ‘ Ill 
have no broken bones; I am going to be mar- 
ried,’ said Frank with drunken gravity ; ‘ and 
your lordship is to pay the parson.’ ‘ Sing, 
then ; sing,’ exclaimed his lordship ; ‘ and I'll 
bear a part; and so shall John Chinaman,— 
won’t you, old boy?” This interrogatory was 
addressed to a little porcelain figure, that stood, 
or rather sat, cross-legged on the mantle-piece, 
with the sly simper on its face usual to such 
images, and which always makes them appear 
as if they were cheating a European in a bar- 
gain of tea. But the figure thus invoked, had 
a quality not quite so common to his porcelain 





brethren ; he actually seemed to hear and un- 


derstand the question put to him — opened his 
mouth, rolled his eyes, and bowed his head in 
acquiescence. ‘ Aha!’ shouted the little noble- 
man in infinite glee; ‘I was sure he could not 
say no. John Chinaman is an excellent hand 
at a glee or catch, though I would not vouch 
much for him in a bravura, or in any of your 
Italian quavers and demiquavers. He’s half 
an Englishman for that.’ Frank stared, as 
well he might, in no slight astonishment. He 
looked, and looked, but could make nothing of 
it, while his lordship sipped his wine as if it 
had all been a matter of course. Suddenly a 
bright idea struck him, that he might possibly 
be drunk, and have fancied it all. To be cer- 
tain of the fact, he applied to his host. * Will 
your lordship oblige me by just answering a 
single question ?’ ‘ Any question you like, Mr. 
Frank ; for, if I can’t tell the truth of it, Ican, 
at all events, tell a lie.” * Much obliged to your 
lordship.’ replied Frank ; ‘ the one will do just 
as well as the other. And now, pray tell me, 
—am I not very tolerably drunk ?’ ‘Not a 
jot of it—as sober as myself.’ ‘ Yes; but are 
you quite sure myself — by which I mean your 
lordship — is not half-seas over? You seem 
to have a queer roll with your eyes, and 
don’t sit too steady.” ‘Nosuch thing. I am 
never in decent trim till the fifth bottle, and I 
have had but four to my share yet.’ ‘ Humph !” 
said Frank ; ‘ that being the case, I must have 
a better acquaintance with the little fellow on 
the mantel-piece.’ *‘ What the deuce are you 
about now ?’ cried his lordship. ‘ Going to 
do, as the proverb tells us we should—hold a 
candle to the devil; for that gentleman must 
be the devil, or a limb of him, and so I have a 
mind to throw a light upon his face.’ He rose 
accordingly, and made a sort of ziz-zag ap- 
proach to the fire-place, when, taking the man- 
darin in his hand, he turned him right and 
left, held the candle before him and behind 
him, and examined him from head to foot ; but 
it did not appear that he learnt much from the 
investigation. Replacing the figure on the 
mantle-piece with as much care as a nurse 
would set down a pet child, he exclaimed, in a 
tone of high admiration, ‘ Gosh! you are the 
drollest little fellow I ever met with. This is 
the first time I ever heard of a Chinaman sing- 
ing ; that is, a Chinaman, like yourself, of clay. 
Dost know the catch of, ‘I love old Octo- 
ber’s liquor 2’ ‘ I’J] be sworn for him he does,” 
replied his lordship; ‘so, to it, my lads, like 
French falconers. You may take the first 
part,—for neither he nor I will have any thing 
to do with your malt potations, and they are 
the burden of it; he shall undertake for the 
second ; and I’ll lift up my voice for brandy. 
Now, boys! now!’ At this challenge, the 
mandarin started off at once into the proposed 
catch, without giving himself any of the airs 
of a fine singer, and requiring to be pressed. 
Though his voice was somewhat thin, and not 
very melodious, he acquitted himself with in- 
finite spirit, while the host and his guest bore 
their parts in it with no less taste and energy. 
It is only a pity that the picture of the three 
cannot be as easily and faithfully transferred 
to paper as the words of the catch ; for the 
latter loses half its merit when taken out of its 
connexion with the singer,—songs being as little 
meant for the eye as the music of them, and for 
the most part not conveying much more intel- 
ligence.” 

The catch itself, and the sequel, are in the 
same lively humour :— 

From the second Frolic, the most dramatic 
of the whole, we can offer but short specimens. 





Of a hungry man it is playfully said : 
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“ He was precisely in that mood in which 
every judicious author would wish to find his 
readers — too eager to be critical, and much 
more inclined to relish any good things he 
might meet with, than to quarrel with de- 
ficiencies, however manifest.” 

A dream which follows this, or rather the 
supper to which it alludes, is equally spirited 
and imaginative ; but we must be content with 
a small and well-drawn picture of its hero, 
when provoked to a duel. 

‘¢ ¢ Lead on; I follow,’ said Sir Edward, who, 
though no philosopher, had arrived, by the 
force of a gay and joyous temperament, to look 
upon life as a farce, and its most serious occu- 
pations as the most ridiculous. It was this 
indifference to the graver occurrences of life 
which so often gave him an air of heartless 
coxcombry ; but, as we have seen in his con- 
duct towards Jane, it did not prevent him from 
being both just and generous; and on occa- 
sions like the present it even looked like 
virtue, for it wore the form of courage. There 
was no excitement in his manner —none of 
that determination on his brow, which marks 
a brave man conscious of danger, and prepared 
to meet it; but a gay air of indifference, as if 
the challenge he had just received was no more 
worthy of serious notice than an invitation to 
a lady’s bower. Nor was this assumed. It 
was a part of his real character; the result, in ; . 
some measure, as we have said, of a light and| f his Majesty. London, 1834. 
buoyant nature; and, perhaps, yet more of his | Tu1s volume, grounded upon the Report of the 
having been flung early on the world, and hav-; Commissioners on the Public Records 1822, 
ing become too familiar with life, in all its and printed by command of the King, under 
varieties, to be the dupe of its illusions. Even) their direction, contains much matter of equal 
at this moment, when the resolute bearing of| interest and importance. It is by correctly 
his opposite shewed that he was to expect no| tracing the origin, the powers, the alterations, 
child’s-play, and half an hour might, as likely | the abuses, the improvements, in distinct mem- 
as not, see him stretched upon a bloody field, | bers of our ancient constitution, that we are 
his imagination, instead of being excited by | best enabled to comprehend it as it exists ; and 
his probable danger, was amusing itself with | with that comprehension to apply remedies to 
the absurdity of two men fighting for a wo-| the imperfections which have supervened in its 
man whose affections were decidedly given to | practice and administration, while we carefully 
a third.” preserve all that is wise and good in its glorious 

From the fourth Frolic we select an instance | fabric. In the present instance, Sir F. Pal- 
of the preservation of curious superstitions. grave has spared us all the labour of inquiry, 

‘*¢Mr. Rainham wants to know what sort| by one of those clear and impartial epitomes, 
of an animal the water-bull is?’ Sir Joseph | which not only spread the whole subject before 
stopped in the act of dismounting; and with | us like the field of a map, but point out the 
one foot only in the stirrup, gravely replied, | consequences and conclusions in theirapplication 
‘ The water-bull is a goblin that haunts the to every period of our constitutional history. 
Isle of Man, in the shape of a natural bull; or,| Where almost every line is necessary for the 
at least, so like him, that few can distinguish | connexion of the matter discussed, it is difficult 
one from the other. A friend of mine set out | for a reviewer either to condense or to exem- 
to hunt a beast of this kind, with a party of| plify his author so as to afford a complete idea 
his tenants; but the goblin was too cunning! of his value. But we must do something, and 
for them. After leading them a handsome run/ leave the rest to a volume which ought to be 
over all the rough ground of the island, he in the hands of every legislator and legislative 
suddenly took to the water, where he played | reformer. 
at bo-peep with them for hours, ducking and ‘ Equitable or extraordinary jurisdiction, 
diving, and shewing just enough of his huge’ now vested in the courts of chancery and ex- 
head to make fools of them.’ ‘ Pray, sir,’ chequer, and in some inferior and local courts 
said Theodore, as if struck by the thought on modelled after the superior tribunals, and 
the sudden, ‘ pray, sir, tell me before you dis- formed by their example, was anciently much 
mount, is it true that the Manksmen punish more extensive. Nor was it confined, as now, 
fibbers after a peculiar fashion of their own? I to the discussion of rights of property. A 
have heard say, that they perch the culprit on jurisdiction entirely analogous in principle and 
a scaffold, with his tongue in a leather noose— in procedure, but taking cognizance of crimes 
a bridle, they call it; and, when this pretty | and misdemeanors, was claimed and exercised 
curb is taken off, he is obliged to cry out three | by the council and the star-chamber, until the 
times, ‘ Tongue, thou hast lied! tongue, thou authority of these tribunals yielded to the voice 
hast lied! tongue, thou hast lied!’ ‘ Every and wishes of the commons, when they gained 
syllable of it is true,’ replied the old gentle- a victory for which they had contended during 
man, who was not quick enough to perceive centuries.’ 
the lurking sarcasm, as there was nothing in Upon this extraordinary branch of our laws 
the tones of Theodore to betray it ; ‘ every Sir F. justly observes: —‘“ It must appear a 
syllable of it is true for slanderers gnd back- singular anomaly to a foreigner, when he is 
biters.’ ” informed that our English tribunals are mar- 


‘a greater difference between the ideas of 
youth and age, than there is between the coun- 
cils of night and morning. If youth loves 
pleasure too well, or sometimes, going yet 
another step, inclines to folly,—so, too, does 
night: if age have temper for the present, and 
sorrow for the past,—so, also, the day has its 
wisdom and its regrets.” 

But we must conclude ; though an Elfish 
hunt, a little further on, is a striking tempta- 
tion to our pen. This Frolic ends in a touch- 
ing and pathetic manner. Yet, the three 
volumes must be accepted as a supply of very 
pleasant light reading; nor can we help re- 
marking on the present influx of fairy lore 
into our literature. The delightful Legends 
of the Rhine occupied us last week ; this week 
we have Puck in full bloom; and we are only 
restrained by the sameness of the subject 
from inserting a review of Keightley’s interest- 
ing Tales of Popular Fiction, which has been in 
type this month past. 

Again we heartily commend Puck’s Frolics, 
and the scenery of Hants and the Isle of Wight, 
in which they were performed, to the best 
graces of our readers. 





An Essay upon the Original Authority of the 
King’s Council, &c. §c. By Sir F. Palgrave, 
K.H. 8vo. pp. 144. Printed by command 








ce, 
guided by maxims so discrepant, that the title 
which enables the suitor to obtain a decree 
without the slightest doubt or hesitation jf 
he files a bill in equity, insures a judgment 
against him should he appear as plaintiff in 
declaration at common law. And exercising 
their respective jurisdictions by means of forms 
and pleadings, which have as little similarity 
as if they existed amongst nations whose laws 
and customs were wholly strange to each other,” 

In our early common law there was one fea. 
ture of great excellence ; that is, before all the 
power but the power of a shackled resistance 
was given to plaintiffs. These were obliged to 
find pledges to prosecute, and if they failed in 
their suit, they were amerced for the false claim, 

Sir Francis speaks warmly in praise of the 
system* which has adopted precedent as the 
guide of judicial decisions. ‘ It admits (he 
says) the engrafting of other precedents as they 
arise, and this will form the nearest approach 
to a perfect code; because, although no two 
cases are ever exactly similar, still, no one new 
case ever happens, which has not had a fore. 
runner in some earlier case, so nearly ana. 
logous to it as to afford a rational rule to the 
tribunal.”” And to a great extent this is true; 
but for perfection, it is a sine qué non that the 
original precedents should be right. If the 
decision in the first instance be erroneous, all 
that follow it must partake of error; and we 
are pretty well assured that in our code, as 
now (however purely) administered, there are 
quite as many upward paths to pernicious as 
to salutary fountains. Insomuch that law isa 
mere lottery; in spite of the thousand pre. 
cedents on which is is said to be founded, 
Again, says our author, “ The common law 
jurisdiction may be considered as emanating 
from the people. Not that our institutions 
were democratic; but the Folk-moots— the 
courts of the hundred, and the borough and 
the shire, and those institutions upon which 
jury-trial was grounded — had descended from 
that distant age when the name and office of 
king were alike unknown to the rough Ger- 
man.” We fear that the common law ema- 
nating from the people is simply one of the 
multitude of legal fictions which may be be. 
lieved by the incredulous. It would only be 
requisite to inquire who and what were “ the 
people,” 4. e. the mass of the population, at the 
era of their emanation? The answer would 
shew that they must have sprung from other 
sources than ignorance, slavery, and the slight- 
est possible share, of a very small portion, in 
governing. 

Out of the king’s council, the king’s chan- 
cery, whether stationary or ambulatory, the 
connexion with parliament, when assembled, 
as a remedial court, and special commissions, 
arose the famous star-chamber ; and jurisdic- 
tion came to be extended to cases not within 
the competency of the ordinary courts. That 
this should speedily become tyranny and oppres- 
sion was in the inevitable nature of things. 
The commons, more afraid of the usurpations 
of the pope and the college of cardinals, than 
of the increase of the royal prerogatives in the 
reign of Edward IIT. sanctioned and augment- 
ed the power of the council by a legislative 
enactment; and Sir F. tells us :—** From this 
period we have a marked increase in the num- 
bers of persons brought to answer for various 


* Yet he elsewhere confesses, ‘ I do not deny that 
many of the advantages of that government under which 
we live, and the merits of that constitution which we 
enjoy, are to be ascribed to the influence of trial by jury- 
It has caused the spirit of freedom to permeate the land. 
But there is no tyranny more grievous than that which is 





““ There is scarcely,” continues ¢his story,  shalled into opposite and even hostile ranks ; 


perpetrated under Jawful forms.” 
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contempts before the council, or before the 
council in chancery.”” ' 

Of course, usurpation grew on possession ; 
when did it not ? The evil became prodigious ; 
yet never was evil unmixed—and even the star- 
chamber had not only its excuses, but actually 
its advantages for the benefit of the public. In 
answer to a complaint of the commons (strug- 
gling against this authority) in the Ist of 
Henry IV.—‘“‘that the statutes should be 
kept— except when one party was so great 
and rich, and the other so poor, that he could 
not otherwise have remedy.’ The difficulty of 
obtaining relief by the common law being 
always the reason, or the pretence, for uphold- 
ing the authority of the council. * . 

‘Whatever safeguards had been provided 
by the common law against the abuse of judi- 
cial forms, they were now destroyed. ‘ Pledges 
to prosecute’ became the fictions of the clerk ; 
and he who had been harassed or oppressed, or 
ruined by ‘false indictments,’ or maintenance, 
or barratry, was left in the ordinary courts to 
the tardy and incomplete redress which they 
could only afford by engaging him in further 
contests; a crying evil, for which, in modern 
times, no help has been given to the injured 
party. The inferior ministers and officers of 
the courts often diverted the course of justice, 
and possessed great powers of oppression, 
which could not be reached by the ordinary 
process. In all these cases the suitor sought 
and found salutary relief in the star-chamber. 
Every member of the privy council having 
the right of sitting in the star-chamber, the 
judicial character of the ‘ lords and others of 
the council’? was so marked and prominent, 
that they appeared to form the ruling aristo- 
cracy of the kingdom. ‘Their vigilant equity 
was the safeguard of the weak and feeble. The 
poor looked to them for aid. Rich and power- 
ful men feared their state, gravity, and dis- 
cretion. The highest powers of justice seemed 
to be vested in them. The kingdom was 
under their magistracy and rule. . ° 

“We are familiarly acquainted with the 
most odious instances of the abuse of the au- 
thority of the star-chamber when it visited 
political offences ; its ordinary course is seldom 
recollected. From such memorials, however, 
of the court as can be consulted, it appears 
that, between party and party, it administered 
impartial justice. " ’ bd 

“Tf the court of star-chamber was despotic, 
yet, nevertheless, it afforded a substantial 
compensation for injuries: the star-chamber 
curbed the justice and punished the jailor ; 
vexatious wrongs were easily and fairly re- 
dressed ; and, except when the crown was con- 
cerned, the inclination of the court was gene- 
tally in favour of the poor, the humble, and 
the oppressed.’?* 

_“ The first equitable decree upon record, 
_* Cases of this kind cited by Crompton in his Jurisdie- 
tion des Courtes, are admirable, not only for their pictures 
of the manners of the times, but for their dingo :— 
an eet —— greinder fine que est asses per 
Justice de peace sur indictments in pays, ut accidit in case 
inter Sir John Conway et Lord Grevell, pur ceo que le 
S Lord Grevell assault le dit Sir John suddenment, et 
Uy percute al terre al Temple-barre ove un baston apel 
“astinado, pur que fuit fine icy al cent livres et ultra, 
“rea 27 Eliz. coment que fuit indite in pays de cel assault, 
et fined devant justice de peace la, ou trove pledge pur 
fine in pais.”—«« Un feme grossement encent, que fuit sus- 
pect de incontinencie sans cause, fuit command d’estre 
Whipped al Bridewel in Londres per les masters la, per 
que el travel avant son temps, &c. et pur cel ils fueront 
icy al graund summe, et per order in cel court fuit 
agarde que ils payera certaine summe al dicte feme, circa 
31 Eliz. —** Diverse de countie de Middlesex aver pris 
reat destre favorable al Lord Grevel, prisoner in le 
ower, pur suspition d’estre accessorie al murder, s’ils 
‘etront returne sur son deliverance, et sur cel fueront 
convicts per bone proofe, et fueront fined in ceo court al 
staunde fines, trois de eux did weare papers de Fleete, 


grounded upon an application to the king, as 
supreme judge in parliament, and pronounced 
by virtue of his delegation to the council,” 
occurred in the case of Lady Audeley, who 
made her complaint to parliament, 40th of 
Edward III. ‘ The part (says our author, in 
conclusion) taken by the chancellor throws 
great light upon the authority afterwards 
assumed by him: and it is observable, that, 
high as his station was in the court, he did not 
conceive that it enabled him to act otherwise 
than with the concurrence of other members of 
the council. * * * To use the expression 
of Lambarde, ‘ the ball was thus tossed’ be- 
tween the commons and the council; the latter 
never intermitted its authority, but, on the con- 
trary, it continually assumed more consistency 
and order. Under Richard II. the council 
was entirely separated from parliament. Pre- 
rogative was more accurately understood, and 
the boundaries of jurisdiction better under- 
stood. Petitions were now divided into three 
classes: bills of grace, which were answered 
by the sovereign in person; bills of council, 
relating to those matters which could be an- 
swered by the council ; and bills of parliament, 
which could not be answered without the assent 
of parliament. We have now also the first 
notices of the interior arrangement of the 
council. The lords of the council, 13 Rich. II. 
were to meet between eight and nine of 
the clock, and the bills of the people of lesser 
charge were to be examined and despatched 
before the keeper of the privy seal and such of 
the council as should be present for the time 
being. From this delegation to the privy seal, 
we trace the authority afterwards claimed by 
that officer in the court of requests, in which 
the bills of complaint ordinarily carried the one 
or the other of these two suggestions, namely, 
that the plaintiff was a very poor man, not able 
to sue at the common law, or that he was one 
of the king’s servants ordinarily attendant upon 
his person.t * * * From the reign of 
Edward IV. we do not trace any further oppo- 
sition to the authority either of the chancery or 


We will quote no more legal points, but 
merely notice that they are numerous and 
curious. There are also some interesting anti- 
quarian matters, such as the origin of sub- 
poenas, the commission of “ trailbaston,”’ and 
the definition of an old weapon called “‘longede- 
befys.”” As they are very brief, we conclude 
with the statements respecting them. 

Sir John de Waltham, afterwards Bishop 
of Salisbury, is charged, temp. Rich. II., with 
being ‘* the author of the first ‘ Sub peena to 
appear,’ a writ which, according to the indig- 
nant complaint of the commons, never had been 
granted or used before his time. . . . But the 
much-vituperated writ was in use in the latter 
part of the reign of Edward III.; and when 
Sir John de Waltham drew the first precedent, 
he held an inferior office in the chancery.” 

Trailbaston.—Commissions issued 33 of Edw. 
I. “ They were called justices of trailbaston, 
saith Lord Coke, because they proceeded as 
speedily as one might draw or trail a staff. 
4 Inst. cap. 34. But Peter of Langtoft gives 
a better etymology. The offenders were the 
trailbastons, and the judges obtained that name 
from the persons subject to their authority. 

** Respouns ount fet au Reys, gentz de bien voyllaunce 
Coment parmy le terre, fet est graunt grevaunce, 
Par comune contekours, ke sount par flaunce 
Obligez ensemble 4 une purviaunce. 

Traylbastouns sunt nomez de cel retenaunce ; 
En fayres et marchez se prof fere co 

Pur treys souz ou quatre, ou pur le vailiaunce 
Batre un prod homme, ke unk fist nosaunce 
A cors cristiene par nuli temoygnance.” 

*€ A longe-de-bef was a halbert with a broad 
blade, so called from its resemblance to the 
tongue of an ox—Jlangue-de-beuf. It is possi- 
ble that the yeomen of the guard obtained their 
popular appellation of beef-eaters from this 
weapon. As from halbert and musket are de- 
rived halberteer and musketeer, so longe-de- 
befeeter would be formed from longe-de-bef, and 
which might be afterwards abbreviated into 
befeteer.” 

The commonly received notion is, that the 
beef-eaters is a name corrupted from attend- 
ance at the beaufet, or sideboard. 








of the council. These courts had b en- 
grafted on the constitution, and if they excited 
fear or jealousy, there was no one who dared 
to complain. Yet additional parliamentary 
sanction was not considered as unnecessary by 
Henry VII. ; and in the third year of his reign, 
an act was passed for giving the court of star- 
chamber, which had now acquired its deter- 
minate name, further authority to punish 
divers misdemeanours. “ * * Amongst 
the causes which contributed to this final sepa- 
ration of the council and the star-chamber, it 
is probable that the creation of the office of 
lord president was not the least operative, by 
enabling the privy council more effectually to 
sever the discussion of state affairs from the 
administration of justice.” 


usque la sale de Westminster, et la auxi, et back againe al 
Fleete, 31 Elis.”—** Justice de peace fuit mis hors de com- 
mission in Camera stellata pur ceo que il refuse de prendre 
ace d’un qui vient a luy, et offer a trover suertie avant 
uy al peace, pd ceo que cestuy justice que agarde le 
warrant, ne fuit son amye, pur que cause il refuse d’aller 
avant luy destre lye al peace.” —** Un Smith de Comitatu 
Somerset Armiger fuit fined in ceo court pur slanderous 
parols que il aver parle dun Sir John Yonge chivaler, que 
touche sa vie, queux le dit Smith ne poit prover, et fuit 
commit, et rendoit graund damages al chivaler, et encore 
il poit aver action sur le case al common ley.”—** Un 
L—— de Kent, gentleman, fuit puny in cel court, pur 
fauxment et maliciousment going about de prouver un 
ue fuit son cosin ou frere d’estre traytor, et pur cel, i) 
uit order de chivaucher circa Westminster Hall ove son 
face al taile del chival, circa 27 Eliz. come ieo oye.” 

t ** Sir Thomas Smith says of the Court of Requests, 
that the matters cognisable in it were properly all poor 
men’s suits, which were made to his majesty by the sup- 

lication; and this is called the poor man’s court, because 





shall haye right without paying any money,” 





Helen; a Tale. By Maria Edgeworth. 3 vols. 


12mo. London, 1834. Bentley. 

Ir is long since we have been so delighted 
by a novel as we have been with the one be- 
fore us. It is indeed worthy of the name on 
the title-page —and in saying that, what high 
praise dowe bestow !—ranking Miss Edgeworth, 
as we do, the first female writer in English 
literature. We have lately had occasion, in 
the course of their republication, to reperuse 
her preceding productions. They more than 
realised our early impression of their merit. 
The severest test to which favourite authors 
can be put, is to return to their pages with 
every thought and feeling altered from those 
which formerly induced our judgment. Cer- 
tainly our opinions are much changed since 
we first considered Vivian as the most 
touching of fictions, and Jrish Bulls one of 
the most amusing. Yet to those very stories 
we recurred with a stronger conviction both 
of their entertainment and their excellence. 
Helen is quite one of Maria Edgeworth’s tales. 
There is the same interesting story, unfolded 
by the development of moral qualities; and 
never did any author better contrive that the 
act should produce its own consequence. There 
is the same felicitous dialogue, which has one 
peculiar merit — viz. what each character says 
brings out the individual character; we 

acquainted with the talkers as they talk. They 
not only say clever things, but say what it is 





meet, in keeping with the general drawing, 
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that they should say. It is a great fault in 
much dialogue, otherwise clever, that the 
speakers are all clever alike ; they say brilliant 
things alike. Now, inthe dialogues of these pages 
the separate characteristics are well preserved. 
We refer our readers to the conversation 
parts, especially at the end of the first, and 
commencement of the second volumes. How 
finely drawn are the distinct feelings that 
mark the words of the warm-hearted Beau- 
clere—those of the witty, calculating, and 
selfish Churchill! and though we see but little 
of the right-minded and kind Lord Davenant, 
how completely his single observation is him- 
self! We allude to the quiet, yet humorous, 
rebuke which he gives to the sarcasms of the 
malicious Churchill. Perhaps this is one of 
the secrets of the singular reality with which 
Miss Edgeworth invests her creations. We 
shall not attempt to analyse the story, whose 
interest is of an absorbing nature—we are too 
careful of our readers’ pleasure to forestall it. 
Helen, the heroine, is a sweet creature ; but, 
though sufficient skill is required in painting 
the amiable to avoid the insipid — which has 
been here effected—still Cecilia is the more dif- 
ficult creation. The consequences of one fault 
are shewn with equal power and truth. Her 
character is at once a study and a lesson. The 
effect, too, is heightened by the complete con- 
trast with her mother,—a Roman and noble 
specimen of womanhood. All Miss Edgeworth’s 
writings are marked, first, by strong principle— 
and principle is action’s best—no, its only, se- 
curity; secondly, by plain, clear sense, which 
sees at once the right, and pursues it ; thirdly, 
by wit—light, lively, amusing wit — which 
catches the best light, and reflects it in the 
happiest manner. ‘There never was an author 
more fortunate in the apt allusion and the 
neat illustration. But, instead of saying so 
much for Miss Edgeworth —(see what it is 
for even a critic to get on a favourite sub- 
ject !)—we must let her say something for her- 
self; though it is not easy to break a connected 
narrative, like the present, into quotations, so 
as to do justice to the finished whole. Now, 
gossiping, scandal, or call it what you will, 
being, like gastronomy, a ruling taste in the 
present day, the following dramatic dialogue 
will at least shew one power —that of useful 
satire, so eminently possessed by Miss E. 

‘* There is a pleasure in seeing a large party 
disperse ; in staying behind when others go :— 
there is advantage as well as pleasure, which 
is felt by the timid, because they do not leave 
their characters behind them ; and rejoiced in 
by the satirical, because the characters of the 
departed and departing are left behind, fair 
game for them. Of this advantage no one 
could be more sensible, no one availed himself 
of it with more promptitude and skill, than 
Mr. Churchill ; for well he knew, that, though 
wit may fail, humour may not take—though 
even flattery may pall upon the sense, scandal, 
satire, and sarcasm, are resources never failing 
for the lowest capacities, and sometimes for the 
highest. This morning, in the library at 
Clarendon Park, he looked out of the window 
at the departing guests, and, as each drove off, 
he gave to each his coup de patte. ‘To Helen, 
to whom it was new, it was wonderful to see 
how each, even of those next in turn to go, 
enjoyed the demolition of those who were just 
gone; how, blind to fate, they laughed, ap- 
plauded, and licked the hand just raised to 
strike themselves. Of the first who went— 
* Most respectable people,’ said Lady Cecilia ; 
‘a bon mere de famille.’ ‘* Most respectable 
people!’ repeated Horace —‘ most respectable 





people, old coach and all.’ And then, as 
another party drove off—‘ No fear of any thing 
truly respectable here.’ ‘ Now, Horace, how 
can you say so? she is so amiable, and so 
clever.’ ‘ So clever! only, perhaps, a thought 
too fond of English liberty and French dress. 
Poissarde bien coiffée.’ * Poissarde! of one of 
the best-born, best-bred women in England!’ 
cried Lady Cecilia ; ‘ bien coiffée, I allow.’ 
* Lady Cecilia is si coiffée de sa belle amie, that 
I see I must not say a word against her, till— 
the fashion changes. But, hark! I hear a 
voice I never wish to hear.’ ‘* Yet nobody is 
better worth hearing ‘Oh, yes; the 
Queen of the Blues--the Blue Devils.’ 
‘Hush!’ cried the aide-de-camp, ‘ she is com- 
ing in to take leave.’ Then, as the Queen of the 
Blue Devils entered, Mr. Churchill, in the 
most humbly respectful manner, begged—* My 
respects—I trust your grace will do me the 
favour — the justice, to remember me to all 
your party, who—do me the honour to bear 
me in mind—’ then, as she left the room, he 
turned about and laughed. ‘ Oh, you sad, 
false man !’ cried the lady next in turn to go. 
*I declare, Mr. Churchill, though I laugh, I 
am quite afraid to go off before you.’ * Afraid! 
what could malice or envy itself find to say of 
your ladyship, intacte as you are ?—‘ Intacle !* 
repeated he, as she drove off ; ‘ intacte!—a 
well-chosen epithet, I flatter myself!’ ‘ Yes, 
intacte — untouched — above the breath of 
slander,’ cried Lady Cecilia. ‘ I know it: so 
I say,’ replied Churchill; ‘ fidelity that has 
stood all temptations, to which it has ever been 
exposed ; and her husband is ’ A near 
relation of mine,’ said Lady Cecilia. ‘ I am 
not prudish as to scandal in general,’ con- 
tinued she, laughing; ‘ a chicken, too, might 
do me good,’ but then the fox must not prey 
at home. No one ought to stand by and to 
hear their own relations abused.’ ‘ A thou- 
sand pardons! I depended too much on the 
general maxim—that the nearer the bone the 
sweeter the slander.’ ‘ Nonsense !’ said Lady 
Cecilia. ‘I meant to say, the nearer the 
heart the dearer the blame. A cut against a 
first cousin may go wrong ; but a bosom friend 
—oh! how I have succeeded against best 
friends ; scolded all the while, of course, and 
called a monster.’ = 3 “i 

‘* Lady Davenant was at the far end of the 
room, engrossed, Churchill feared, by the news- 
paper ; as he approached she laid it down, and 
said, ‘ How scandalous some of these papers 
have become ! but it is the fault of the taste of 
the age;—‘ those who live to please, must 
please to live.’’ Horace was not sure whether 
he was cut or not, but he had the presence of 
mind not to look hurt. He drew nearer to 
Lady Davenant, seated himself, and taking up 
a book as if he was tired of folly, to which he 
had merely condescended, he sat and read, and 
then sat and thought, the book hanging from 
his hand. The result of these profound thoughts 
he gave to the public, not to the aide-de-camp ; 
no more of the little pop-gun pellets of wit, but 
now was brought out reason and philosophy. 
In a higher tone he now reviewed the literary, 
philosophical, and political world, with touches 
of La Bruyére and Rochefoucault in the cha- 
racters he drew, and in the reflections he made; 
with an air, too, of sentimental contrition for 
his own penetration and fine moral sense, 
which compelled him to see and to be an- 
noyed by the faults of such superior men. 
The analysis he made of every mind was 
really perfect —in one respect, not a grain 
of bad but was separated from the good, and 
held up clean and clear to public view. And 





as an anatomist, he shewed such knowledge 
both of the brain and of the heart—such ap 
admirable acquaintance with all their dig. 
eases, and handled the probe and the scalpe} 
so well, with such a practised hand! ¢ Well, 
really this is comfortable,’ said Lord Dave. 
nant, throwing himself back in his arm.chair; 
‘true English comfort, to sit at ease and see 
all one’s friends so well dissected! Happy 
to feel that it is our duty to our neighbour 
to see him well cut up—ably anatomised for 
the good of society ; and when I depart, when 
my time comes—as come it must—nobody is 
to touch me but Professor Churchill. It wil] 
be a satisfaction to know that I shall be carved 
as a dish fit for gods, not hewed as a carcass for 
hounds. So now remember, Cecilia, I call on 
you to witness—I hereby, being of sound mind 
and body, leave and bequeath my character, 
with all my defects and deficiencies whatsoever, 
and all and any singular curious diseases of 
the mind, of which I may die possessed—wish. 
ing the same many for his sake—to my good 
friend Doctor Horace Churchill, professor of 
moral, philosophic, and scandalous anatomy, 
to be by him dissected at his good pleasure for 
the benefit of society.” ‘ Many thanks, my 
good lord; and I accept your legacy for the 
honour, not the value of the gift, which every 
body must be sensible is nothing,’ said Church. 
ill, with a polite bow —‘ absolutely nothing. 
I shall never be able to make any thing of it’ 
‘ Try, try, my dear friend,’ answered Lord 
Davenant; ‘ try; don’t be modest.’ ‘ That 
would be difficult when so distinguished,’ said 
Beauclerc, with an admirable look of proud 
humility. ‘ Distinguished Mr. Horace Church. 
ill assuredly is,’ said Lady Davenant, look. 
ing at him from behind her newspaper ; ‘ dis. 
tinguished above all his many competitors in 
this age of scandal; he has really raised the 
art to the dignity of a science. Satire, scan- 
dal, and gossip, now hand-in-hand—the three 
new graces; all on the same elevated rank— 
three, formerly considered as so different, and 
the last left to our inferior sex; but now, surely, 
to be a male gossip is no reproach.’ ‘ O Lady 
Davenant! Male gossip—what an expression !’ 
‘What a reality!’ ‘ Male gossip! ‘ Tome 
sur moi le ciel!’ cried Churchill. ‘ Pourvu 
que je me venge, always understood,’ pursued 
Lady Davenant ; ‘ but why be so afraid of the 
imputation of gossiping, Mr. Churchill ? It is 
quite fashionable, and if so, quite respectable, 
you know, and in your style, quite grand— 


And gossiping wonders at being so fine! 


Malice, to be hated, needs but to be seen ; but 
now when it is elegantly dressed, we look upon 
it without shame or consciousness of evil; we 
grow to doat upon it—so entertaining, 90 


graceful, so refined. ‘When vice-loses half its 
grossness, it loses all its deformity. Humanity 
used to be talked of when our friends were 
torn to pieces ; but now there is such a philo- 
sophical perfume thrown over the whole opera- 
tion, that we are irresistibly attracted. How 
much we owe to such men as Mr. Churchill, 
who make us feel detraction virtue !”’ 

We shall add some detached but admirable 
observations. Few of the youthful—that is, of 
those who feel at all—but have known the de- 
sire of excellence, excited by belief. 

“Helen felt responsible for the confidence 
granted to her thus upon credit, and a strong 
ambition was excited in her mind to justify 
the high opinion her superior friend had formed 
of her. She determined to become all that she 
was believed to be; as the flame of a taper 
suddenly rises, towards what is held over it, het 
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a 
spirit mounted to the point to which her friend 
wished her to aspire.” 

La belle Saison. —‘* There is a precious mo- 
ment for young people, if taken at the prime, 
when first introduced into society, yet not ex- 
pected, not called upon to take a part in it; 
they, as standers-by, may see not only all the 
play, but the characters of the players, and 
may learn more of life and of human nature in 
afew months, than afterwards in years, when 
they are themselves actors upon the stage of 
life, and become engrossed by their own parts. 
There is a time, before the passions are 
awakened, when the understanding, with all 
the life of nature, fresh from all that education 
can do to develope and cultivate, is at once 
eager to observe and able to judge, for a brief 
space blessed with the double advantages of 
youth and age. This time once gone is lost 
irreparably ; and how often it is lost—in pre- 
mature vanity, or premature dissipation !” 

True Remark.—“ Seeing a man subject to 
petty irritations lowers him in the eyes of 
woman. For that susceptibility of temper 
arising from the jealousy of love, even when 
excited by trifles, woman makes all reasonable, 
all natural, allowance; but for the jealousy ms 
self-love she has no pity. Unsuited to the| 
manly character!—so Helen thought, and so 
every woman thinks.” 

Another.—‘** As we advance in life, it be- 
comes more and more difficult to find in any 
book the sort of enchanting, entrancing in- 
terest which we enjoyed when life, and books, 
aud we ourselves, were new. It were vain to 
try and settle whether the fault is most in 
modern books, or in our ancient selves; pro- 
bably not in either: the fact is, that not only 
does the imagination cool and weaken as we 
grow older, but we become, as we live on in} 
this world, too much engrossed by the real | 
business and cares of life, to have feeling or | 
time for factitious, imaginary interests. But} 
why do I say factitious ? while they last, the 
imaginative interests are as real as any others.” 

We must quote the ensuing tribute to Sir 
Walter Scott. Genius is only just to itself 
when it appreciates another :— 

“ Indifferent to him whose name I cannot | 
pronounce without emotion! I alone, of all! 
the world, indifferent to that genius, pre-emi- 
nent and unrivalled, who has so long com-| 
manded the attention of the whole reading} 
public, arrested at will the instant order of the| 
day by tales of other times, and in this com-| 
mon-place, this every-day existence of ours, 
created a holyday world, where, undisturbed 
by vulgar cares, we may revel in a fancy region 
of felicity, peopled with men of other times— 
shades of the historic dead, more illustrious 
and brighter than in life!’ ‘ Yes, the great 
enchanter,’ cried Cecilia. ‘ Great and good 
enchanter,’ continued Beauclerc; ‘ for in his 
magic there is no dealing with unlawful means. 
To work his ends, there is never aid from any 
one of the bad passions of our nature. In his 
writings there is no private scandal —no per- 
sonal satire —no bribe to human frailty — no 
libel upon human nature. And among the 
lonely, the sad, and the suffering, how has he 
medicined to repose the disturbed mind, or ele- 
vated the dejected spirit!— perhaps fanned to 
4 flame the unquenched spark, in souls not 
wholly lost to virtue. His morality is not in 
purple patches, ostentatiously obtrusive ; but 
Woven in through the very texture of the stuff. 
He paints man as he is, with all his faults, 
but with his redeeming virtues — the world as 
it goes, with all its compensating good and 











evil; yet making each man better contented 


with his lot. Without our well knowing how, 
the:.whole tone of our minds is raised; for, 
thinking nobly of our kind, he makes us think 
more nobly of ourselves !’ ” 

We cannot conclude without observing how 
completely Miss Edgeworth has kept up with 
her age. The follies and fashions of the pre- 
sent hour are depicted with as keen and lively 
a pen as that which caught and fixed the pass- 
ing absurdities of a Lady Delacour or a Mrs. 
Fritter. We now dismiss Helen with our 
warmest congratulations, though we scarcely 
know to which they should be offered—the 
writer or the public. 





The Recess ; or, Autumnal Relaxation in the 
Highlands and Lowlands: being the Home 
Circuit versus Foreign Travel, a Serio-Comic 
Tour to the Hebrides. By Frederick Fag, 
Esq. of Westminster. 8vo. pp. 245. Lon- 
don, 1834. Longman and Co. 


From the use of the word “ circuit,’’ ** travel 
the same circuit,” in the preface, p. 1, 1. 11, we 
should have guessed the author to bea lawyer ; 
and from many parts of the book, that he had 
not always been on the home circuit ; but from 
all the rest we felt obliged to forego that opi- 
nion, and to conclude, that in some other more 
various and erratic line of life (probably at sea), 
he, whoever he may be, is not a lawyer, and 
has not only seen a good deal, but made a good 
use of what he has seen. 

Apropos of seeing. The Recess sets out 
with a coup-d’eil of what the author saw 
from Westminster Bridge, previous to depart- 
ing on his tour; and those acquainted with 
the topography of London and the River will 
be surprised to learn, that, from the “ high- 
est arch, he surveyed the northern banks from 
Battersea to the Tower!” And not only this, 
but the old lobsters walking about in Chelsea 
Hospital, the Penitentiary, and “the green 
hills of Kent.” And Westminster Bridge 
suggested an oath to quit the modern Babylon 
for a while; ‘‘ not one of those sapient oaths 
which our Cockney ancestors used to take at 
Highgate Arch (when they ventured so far) :” 
—a very loose mode of writing, seeing that the 
antiquity of Highgate Arch is extremely mo- 
dern, and that the Cockneys, when they did 
swear never to kiss the maid when they might 
kiss the mistress, unless they liked the maid 
better, &c. &c., swore at the Horns Tavern in 
Highgate, and over a pair of great stag-horns 
kept there for that merry purpose. We do not 
mean to insist, that in lively authorship every 
thing should be correct and precise; but care- 
lessness in trifles is apt to render us doubtful 
of accuracy in important matters ; and when we 
find (p. 30) Edinburgh compared to a “turtle, 
whose fail is Holyrood House,” we do not know 
what to think of all the other comparisons in 
the book, when the author has gone beyond our 
ken, far, far north.* These, however, are but 
specks on a very clever and entertaining vo- 
lume; of which the conclusion says— 

*¢ Here the reader and the writer part—per- 
haps for ever. They have travelled together 
through many a varied scene—they have dif- 
fered, no doubt, on many an interesting topic. 
But, as the tour has been short, and the jour- 
ney of life itself is not long, let them separate 
in peace—if not in friendship. The author 
has already had his reward in the pleasure of 
the excursion, and the amusement of describing 

* In one of his disquisitions we have a bit of a bull:— 
«« Parents very generally forget that they were ever young, 
and children that they are ever to be old.” Children for- 


etting what is yet to come, would have been more suited 
toa tour in Armagh than in Argyle. 
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it. The book itself will shew that he had no 
pecuniary advantage in view; and if public 
approbation should happen to be thrown into 
the scale, he will be doubly, nay trebly re- 
warded.— Vale !”” 

T’o which we are sure the response will be 
not vale ; but the expression of a desire speedily 
to travel with so agreeable and entertaining a 
companion again. Be it ours, in the meantime, 
to afford some notion of what has been already 
done. 

While on Westminster Bridge, the writer 
certainly could see Westminster Hall; on 
which, and its crowding priests, he thus mo- 
ralises :— 

“ They are a very numerous brotherhood. 
Their costume, you observe, is sable and ermine, 
with heads like swans and bodies like ravens, 
indicating their avocation— that of making 
white appear black, and black white, according 
to the desire or the sacrifice of the novice. 
The most remarkable feature in the discipline 
of the parti-coloured fraternity and their tute- 
lary goddess is, the means by which they arrive 
at their ends. Thus, facts are always elicited 
there through the agency of fiction. Error is 
consecrated by precedent, and thenceforward 
takes rank with truth; feuds and quarrels are 
adjusted by fresh infusions of animosity ; words 
are manufactured and sold by the dozen or by 
the foot, with little regard to euphony or intel- 
ligibility ; brevity is studied and taught on the 
most approved system of circumlocution ; the 
scales of justice are always held in equilibrio 
by the blind goddess, indicating that neither 
party shall gain by the suit, but that the profits 
shall be equally divided between the officiating 
templars. The meshes of the criminal net are 
generally too fine to catch any but the small 
try of sinners ; magnitude of offence being often 
a security against severity of punishment. In 
this venerable temple, the ‘ wisdom of our fore- 
fathers’ has been accumulated at compound in- 
terest, till the dépét of precepts and precedents 
has become more intricate and inexplorable 
than the catacombs of the Nile choked up with 
mummies, the dust, and the lifeless remnants 
of all shapeless and unutterable things! Yet, 
within the walls of this editice we every day 
hear and see the most astonishing specimens of 
oratory, eloquence, and ingenuity. The prizes 
are fame and fortune. The disputants, by the 
laws of their order, are not allowed to choose 
their subject, nor even the side of the subject 
which they are to support. They are bound to 
defend vice, infamy, and crime, with the same 
ardour and enthusiasm as they would advocate 
the cause of virtue, honour, and probity, in 
distress. They enact their parts as if on the 
stage; but without the aid of author or promp- 
ter. Though their objects are selfish, their 
feelings artificial, and their passions feigned, 
yet their intentions are pure, their actions con- 
scientious, and their labours beneficial. Thir- 
teen arbiters sit on the bench, to decide the 
question and adjudicate the prize. The senior 
or supreme judge is always deaf (the goddess 
of Justice herself being blind), and hears not 
the orations of either of the advocates. These 
last, therefore, never address themselves to 
him; but to the other twelve. Strange to say, 
the deaf judge takes upon himself to sum up 

he merits of the case, leaving the decision, 
owever, to the inferior personages. Thus, 
between a blind goddess, a deaf judge, a brace 
of hired orators, and a dozen of arbiters (who 
are often no judges at all), the property, the 
liberty, the honour—nay, the life of a British 
subject is summarily disposed of ! It is main. 
tained, and probably with trutb, that the com. 
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of the machinery, combine to make the engine 
‘work well.’ It has certainly worked long, 
and perhaps well —at least for the mechanics ; 
but a master-operative is now said to be at 
work in contriving a simpler apparatus for the 
distribution of justice. The bandage is to be 
taken off the eyes of the goddess—and the deaf 
judge is to be restored to perfect audition !” 

It is indeed full time that a sweeping re- 
form should take place in this den of thieves 
and spoilers ; but we shall not here discuss the 
ways and means. 

Among his reflections and essays on most of 
the principal topics of public interest, the author | 
offers the following remarks on the principles 
now in operation upon society with reference 
to the diffusion of cheap literature, if it may 
be so called, or of knowledge, education, in- 
struction, information, learning, &c. &c. which, 
whatever its form and character, it is called. 

‘* What is to be the final result of all this? 
A revolution, says one, both of property and 
rank :—a perfectibility, or, rather, a perfection, 
of the human race, says another, with the 
maximum of wisdom and happiness! The 
anticipations of both parties will probably be 
disappointed. There may be a revolution ; but 
it will be one of opinion rather than of pro- 
perty or rank. That which is most prized, 
generally becomes the standard of comparison 
among mankind. Wealth is now the test by 
which men are weighed—and has long been 
so. Valour was once the touchstone of merit— 


and it is just possible that knowledge (not mere 
learning) may be so at some future period. 





Should the time ever arrive when men shall be 
estimated by their talents and acquirements, | 
rather than by their titles and estates, a om 


siderable revolution will undoubtedly be ef- 
fected—not in the possession of real property or 
hereditary rank, but in the reverence, or rather 
idolatry, now paid to these last, and in the 
influence which they exert over the actions and 
passions of mankind. And though the pos- 
session of property may not be disturbed by the 
utmost diffusion of information through all gra- 
dations of life; yet the means of acquiring it 
mus be greatly affected. Nor does it seem 
likely that laws will lose either in force or 
authority, by the spread of literature and sci- 
ence even among the minutest ramifications of 
mankind. On the contrary, they will gain the 
additional force of opinion, more potent in the 
prevention of crime than the axe and the dun- 
geon, the halter and the scourge. In times of 
general information, it is highly improbable 
that the dregs of ignorance and vice can ever 
rise to the surface of society, except as froth 
and scum, thrown off by the depurating opera- 
tion of the ever-active intellect pervading the 
general mass. Judgment and good sense, though 
not always attendant on individual talent or 
acquirement, are sure to characterise the aggre- 
gate intelligence of a community; and the 
wider the range, and the higher the amount of 
this te, the greater is the chance of wis- 
dom in council and justice in politics. But is 
there no background to—no drawback on, this 
prospect? It may be laid down as almost an 
axiom, that, in exact proportion as knowledge 
extends, the empire of opinion will rise, as a 
counterpoise to that of physical or brute force. 
These two great and antagonising powers may 
now be considered as in actual conflict; and 
the struggle may not terminate in a bloodless 
vict % * * a 

‘** No human force could stem the flow of the 
majestic Nile, from its Nubian cradle to its 





Mediterranean grave; but human wisdom and 





2 
ingenuity have diverted a portion of its waters 
into useful irrigation, and made the irresistible 
stream itself subservient to the puiposes of 
navigation and commerce. The wise men of 
the earth may profit by this simile— and it is 
to be hoped they will do so, ere it is too late!” 

But pass we from grave digressions to Edin- 
burgh. 

“ No city in Europe can sport such an ef- 
fective corps, such an imposing display, of law, 
physic, and divinity, as Edinburgh. Every 
second house can turn out, when required, a 
member of one of the learned professions, or of 
its collateral branches. Hence another reason 
for the proscription of door-knockers. To a 
people so studious, calculating, and religious, 
as the Modern Athenians, the rat-tat-tats of 
London would be a serious nuisance. They 
would perplex many a brief, disturb many a 
homily, and blot many a prescription. This is 
the best spot on the surface of the globe, in 
which a man can be safely, I had almost said 
comfortably, taken suddenly ill. His servant 
or friend has only to ring at the door of the 
house on each side of that where he lives, and 
a lawyer and doctor will be instantly in attend- 
ance. If the illness take place in the street, 
medical assistance will be still more prompt, | 
since every second man that paces the trottoir 
is sure to prove a physician or a surgeon. This 





is a very pleasant reflection ; and I wonder that 
a grand, or at all events a great, duchess in| 
England, who engaged a doctor to keep always | 
within one hundred yards of her grace during | 
the cholera season of 1832, did not go to Edin- | 
burgh, where she would have had some difficulty | 
in getting fifty paces out of the reach of Escula- 
pian aid, at any hour of the day or night.” 
We hold in utter abhorrence the author’s 


ultra-Malthusian doctrines; and if he means | 


to support them by such vile reasoning as at| 
page 66, we can only say, that the monstrous | 
argument (it smells of the medical profession) 
is quite worthy of the cause. Away from it to’ 
the purer Highlands, and letters of introduc- 
tion to the lairds and magnates there. Truly | 
observes the author : 

** He who wishes to see as much as possible 
in the shortest space of time, will not intrude | 
on the domestic circle, or take up his abode for | 
a week or two with each of his friends. Pen- 
nant, MacCulloch, and fifty other Scottish tour- | 
ists, would have given us better delineations of 
man and the earth which he inhabits, had they | 
worked harder and eaten less. Had they paid | 
for every thing they put into their mouths, the 
public would have had better and cheaper arti- | 
cles coming out of that reservoir.” | 

To Dr. MacCulloch he is, nevertheless, in- | 
debted for many pages of his book, both in the | 
way of quotation, and remarks thereon. At/| 
Craig Phedric he examines one of the vitrified | 
forts, and decides that it is nothing but the 
remains of a volcanic mountain. 

“That such superhuman efforts (he says) 
should have been used to fuse whole mountains 
of stone, in the cheerless wilds of Caledonia, to 
resist the darts and arrows of savages, is a 
conception worthy of an antiquary, and of an 
antiquary only. The cui bono? may also be 
asked. Of what use was this fusing or vitrify- 
ing of the stones composing the walls of these 
hill-forts? There was no cannon in those 
days to batter them, nor is it likely that the 
savages then existing had catapultas or batter- 
ing-rams. The large stones piled together 
were just as good defence as after vitrifaction. 
The assailants must have been pretty con- 
siderably stupid not to climb over these stones 
whether vitrified or not.” 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


AR SE ES. bE CT EES 
plexity, the incongruity, and even the absurdity 


One of the chief arguments on the other side 
is, not that the forts were vitrified for defence, 
but in assault, when the assailants piled up q 
mountain of heath and wood against them, and 
firing it consumed their hapless defenders. 

OF the Scots climate its visitor confirms the 
familiar account :— 

**In truth, we have here about three hun. 
dred saft daysinthe year. By the word ‘saft,’ 
or soft, the Scotchman means an even.-down 
pour; and it is what the Yankee would call 
‘stony rain,’ the Cornishman ‘lashing,’ and 
what we vulgarly term ‘ raining cats and dogs’ 
in England.” 

On the subject of national tenderness or 
soreness to foreign criticism—as the Scotch 
were to Dr. Johnson, and still more lately to 
Dr. MacCulloch—as the Americans are to Mrs. 
Trollope and Captain Hall—the author says— 

‘The English are quizzed, misrepresented, 
and ridiculed, all over the world ; by which they 
are greatly diverted, seldom irritated. The er. 
rors, the falsehoods, the caricatures of the Ger. 
man Prince and the Baron d’Haussez caused a 
convulsion of laughter from the Thames to the 
Tyne. Let the Scotch, who are amongst the 
shrewdest of the human race, take a hint from 
this fact. Ridicule is said to be the test of 
truth; though I doubt the justice of this dogma. 
At all events, it is certain, that those who are 
censured wrongfully ought to bear the censure 
with the greatest equanimity.” 

We cordially agree with the opinion ; but we 
must contradict the fact, that the English only 
laughed at the freedoms used with their nation. 
alities. On the contrary, Pillet was vilified as 
much as he vilified; the German Prince dare 
not venture back amongst us, to face the 
resentment kindled against him ; and even at 
this moment, besides being abused in England, 
Baron d’Haussez is absolutely cut by the 
English at Naples for hurting the amour propre 
of their country. So we are not all such 
philosophers on these points as we should, or 
pretend to, be. 

The more haste the worse speed, is a sound 
old proverb, even in book-making. Hear the 
author on steam.-carriages and rail-roads :— 

‘“‘The steam-carriage will probably effect 
more revolutions in military operations than 
the steam-boat in naval warfare. A steam- 
carriage skilfully equipped and directed would 
have broken through the hollow squares on the 
fiekl of Waterloo — opened a passage for 
Napoleon’s cavalry—and changed the face of 
battle, as well as the fate of nations. The 
war-chariots of our ancient English queen 
(Boadicea) may possibly be renewed and intro- 
duced, under some future princess; and with 
more success, since they will not only trans 
port whole armies, with all their materiel, 
from point to point, with incredible velocity, 
but penetrate the densest lines, the firmest 
cohorts, the compactest squadrons, with as much 
certainty and ease as a cannon -ball would pass 
through a partition of pasteboard.” 

Alas for the conductor, stoker, engineer, and 
passengers, in the steam-carriages which had 
attempted the uphill and clayey path against 
the British squares at Waterloo! The under- 
taker’s hearse, or Charon’s boat, would be 
equally safe conveyances, with the promise 
long life and many years of happiness to come: 
What may happen when armies that are about 
to be attacked with steam shall take up their 
positions on convenient railroads, is beyond the 
mark of a present Review ; and so we leave the 
future Boadiceas to the author’s imagination, 
out wanna them to beware of a shot in their 
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Towards the conclusion there is a chapter on | Hood, it is wnpossible for Nature herself to re-| Invoking his theme, viz. Tiptree Races, our 
Cheltenham (again verging on the indelicacy produce such another. Ah! we know not the | poet kindly says :— 
of medical writing), with some personalities out | power of Nature: there mayjbe future Burns’s, | “‘ I'll let Hood sing of Epsom,—but it seems 
of keeping with the earlier and better portions Newtons, and Shakespeares ! PIM iy ty rhyme 
of the work; and an essay on pauperism, in| Hood himself would say, if he saw the pub- About A-scot! 
which the writer again enforces his objections lication before us, As between L. I. Jaw and And if New-market was to me well known, 
to the increase of the human race. His argu-| LZ. J. Pshah, it would be difficult to decide sat Which I con's 899s 
ments are futile and unnatural. | which was the greatest Profit ; even so between oe 
“It is very probable (he thinks), that a me and the author of Tiptree Races, it would . 
ter diffusion of knowledge among the be difficult to decide which is the greatest Pun- 
lower classes of society, may tend to check ster. ‘* C. C. of Great Totham, Essex,”’ is the away most famously, till at length he exclaims— 
those causes on which redundant population man who has thus challenged his laurels; and| But bold—T ehall, $f thes I tit draw! on 
depends. We find that, as the scale of civili-| if he does not look sharp, C. C. will carry them en oo Oy ‘ : 
sation ascends, the tendency to early marriage | off. Though he took the lead, C. C. has the I'll spur, then, my Pe-gas-us, and go on 
decreases. ‘Thus, the members of the learned Race in hand ; and we are free to confess, that, As if by steam! 
professions are the latest to enter within the! though Hood may tip gold, he has but a poor} —_Byton said He began at the beginning— 
pale of matrimony. Let us look to the oppo-'chance with Tiptree. Of Tiptree Races, then, though ’tis rum, unknowns 
site extreme of the scale, in the bogs of Ireland.| This little book is unique—a literary cu- The ori-gin! 
There, a pig and a piece of potato-field—or, at riosity. It consists of sixteen separate leaves I've sought to trace it, but more don’t know than 
; ? > ’ . a knew before: (named 
most, ‘an acre of ground and a cow’s grass, | (as any tree’s should be), stitched together, not Would they'd gain’d higher fame, they'd then been 
form a sufficient set-out for poor Paddy, who |exactly after the fashion of the fig foliage in In ancient lore /” 
rears, on this simple foundation, some twelve | Eden, which was darned into an expansive; Delightsome! The ruin of horses by the 
or fifteen human beings, as poor as himself ;| covering for our first parents ensuing their be- | introduction of steam is admirably implied by 
half of them manufactured for—exportation to devilment, but leaf upon leaf in layers hori-| the main division even of Pegasus, the greatest 
England and Scotland! From this low point, | zontally ; and on the title-page it is designated | of all horses, into gas; and then the spirit of 
in exact proportion as mankind rise on the |‘ a Comic Punning Poem,’’—the said title not |the middle stanza, and its closing “ ori-gin”’- 
scale of mental endowment, or of luxurious belying the fact. The frontispiece represents | ality! Other poets might rack their brains in 
refinement, the obstacles to matrimony multiply | two horses at full speed; the foremost typify-|vain for such a thought; but it seems to 
—celibacy increases—the average period of| ing C. C., and just reaching the winning-post ; | have come like a flash of lightning into the 
contracting marriage is thrown back —and/the hindermost, a dark horse, typifying poor|mind of one whom Shakespeare must have 
redundancy of population is checked.” | Hood, the jockey whipping and spurring, but | meant, when he sung of “‘ my little airy spirit, 
It is here quite forgotten by what vicious all in vain.* He that runs may read. 'C.C.” But though he cannot make out the first 
means the upper classes can gratify their appe-| ‘* Punning is a talent (says Swift,—the very | start, our author is well informed on the pre- 
tites and passions: debar the poor and lower| dean to quote on a Race,) which no man af- | sent state of Tiptree Races. 
orders from obeying the grand impulse of na- |fects to despise, but he who is without it;’’| «« For miles around the Races stood most high 
ture, and look for every crime that can outrage and C. C., or Double C. we may call him, pro- . In estimation,— mee 
mankind. The doctrine is one of fearful and | ceeds at once pell-mell on this authority; pre bes “Ganguasoagoant <pemanes 
portentous bearing. The poor are not machines | suming, no doubt, that what is done under the Oh! beings strange there are, it seems, to be 
insensible to feeling ; they are men and women | sanction of a Swift cannot be objected to by the Found in some places : 
like the rich—more natural, more creatures of | world as too much for its swallow. It has = [ey to put an end 
physical propensities. Wo to the time when| Before we enter upon our review of this Yes, j “" = ny aie aa the 
they are restrained from their lawful and sanc- | to-be-famous poem, we must be allowed to ex- ati meres oy oo iar oueuptned 
tioned indulgence! Then will come the deep-| press our delight at seeing the Literary Gazette But still they flourish, with some little falling 
° * | : [ “ag Off, —notwith-standing ! 
est guilt, the fiercest storms of lust, and rapine, | referred to on its first page. To be sure, it is 6 : 
and murder, and desolation. The fair Earth| merely mentioned,—but to be noticed at all in| 7° **¥ #9 Tob us of our fun on them it 
will have no civilised inhabitant upon her nou-| such a quarter is sufficiently flattering to our| —_For those who'd rob men of their pleasure there 
tishing bosom ; but all will be confusion, brute! vanity ; and like the boy who rejoiced at the Can be no plea, sure? 
conflict, and blood. | king’s speaking to him, when his majesty said, | Such fell attempts do, in my estimation, 
We do not know how we have fallen upon | ** Why don’t you get out of the way, you son We've ast ton Snaany of the pesthnes of 
the author’s more serious topics; those where | of a —— ;’’—something which even a king The good past times!” 
he disfigures his page with the cant words ought hardly to have called an idle and lazy| In this philanthropic sentiment we cordially 
“talented,” ‘ spread,” &c. &c. It is but’ boy’s mamma—we are gratified by this proof |con-cur (or, as Dr. Johnson has it, con-dog) 
justice to him to say, that he is generally lively, | of our appreciation in that county where they | and we rejoice to see so able a writer make a 
and especially in the earlier parts; and, when|do seem to know the value of editors, as they | stand on such ground. We trust it will pro- 
in the heart of the Highlands, descriptive and | certainly do—the value of calves. |duce its due effect on our legislators, at least 
Pleasant. He has also given us some poetical | - —__—__ ——_—— lon such as have a stake in the country ; for the 
peng sg - not gy ~~ bond ee The Set specimen of « blank verse i rhyme,’ | newspapers tell us that many of the Reformed 
prose abilities; but we must end with a few | it was styled, (says our author in an extra slip of paper.) | Members are so poor, that they can hardly be 
ines, a fair example of the playful humour| ested 0, the Comic Annual fr 18, under hele] oct have g atenk of any sort, But no mat. 
with which this volume is often seasoned ; they | rhymes only. Each line of the following, it will be seen, |ter for that—-we are upon horse-flesh; and 
_ approach to Edinburgh by the|¢cnds eee Ss + ot bation, | Ceietaen, = —- * the — — - 
“Th not aware that more than three specimens of this sort of worst of possible ways or bringing us triumph- 
. +he steamer darts forward between _the| verse, besides one of my own, have ever been published;” | antly to the end. We come to a specimen of 
tuins of art and the wrecks of nature — Tan- wR, aw hE master-piece of this species of com-| 114 ‘Darties who attended the Tiptree—Ecce 
tallon Castle Tag? left, and the stupendous | «* Great Sir,—to utter some their fair prayer dare, signum, John Day. 
ass Rock, rising five hundred feet perpen-| ‘Though ’gainst you they’d fain no mur-mur, sir, stir, « Each morn, ere Phoebus gilded bright the east, 
dicular from the ocean, on our right. If the| For you your page without ill-will stilt Ally His calls began ; 
Caledonian Capitol be ever surprised by an| Atsiihavecer under song Hood wu: Ley | ----—paieaioeeeden 
enemy from the sea, it will not be for want of| Their aching sides, while they ery high—* Why try Ah! few the fate of poor John Day to pity 
geese to give timely notice to the garrison !” To leave, through some cursed pun, none un-done?’” ~ Wegeever led, 
_ TERE AG ins apiece , We select only a few of the remaining lines :— Taegh ee 4 be eS till night to get 
° : : “ wit in Miss Sheri-dan scan, " ‘ 
TOO an yo Song = ge a one aS at good Hood should prt ” John now resolved he’d not about a wife 


A cs P «* (Though ’tis not oft, i r days, I i is Much longer dally ; 

Youngman; (in MS. on the title-page) PE owe, oy prongs Pate S po deer gt ser pl p And often he with Mary Green would have 
- “7 some Longman and Co. Beauties, know you who for the Co-mic pick, stick thick A ae ee. a 

TE : In all for which Hood’s us in his debt let get yet! And where she dwelt, when he time, he was 
anoth — wen nid to ourselves, There — be He who does his page so fill, still will kill Now mostly there, ; 

other Milton, another Pope, another Scoit,| Dull Care, and from ennu-e free, we see. And seem’d to be, e’en when too soon, ‘ a Day 
sehen Byron,—as the wheel of time revolves, aay! ! may you, while ~~ og 4 reign main-tain, gain After the fair!’ 

earth iN . * * ue fame !—your temples e’er dis-play bay may they / = ~ - 

val may again witness genius like and| And oft may we (odd as be-fore) pore o'er more * Alluding to Hood’s announcement of a volume to be 

equal to these; but if we were to lose Tom] Of your rare wit!——Excuse free me, ac.” called Epsom Races,” two years ago, and as yet undone, 


This is a fair beginning, though a fowl allu- 
sion; and the bard, pluming his pinions, soars 
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*« My dearest girl!’ exclaimed he once, when Mary 


He'd come to woo, 
* The one who's lost his heart, oh! could he say 
e’s won one, too!” 

Let Hood look to it! this is a number 
beyond any of his. We pass over a quotation 
of Mrs. Malaprop, (who, C. C. informs us, “is 
a very sage and amiable character in one of 
Sheridan’s comedies’’); and proceed with the 
hero and heroine :— 

*« As on the road walk’d John and Mary, some 
From their sight fled,— 


And —_ though, like them, they were a-foot, 
id get a-head! 


Upon the road, when they got near the heath, 
Oh, what a throng 
And much inclined seem’d all a-broad a-round 
To go a-long”! 

The prepositions were never so ably placed 
in conjunction, though we have only indicated 
our applause by one poor note of admiration. 
But we feel we are wrong in confining our 
remarks to a single pair of the visitors to 
Tiptree; for, 

** At Tiptree Races, too, maids fair as Venus 
There are display’d, 
As you may see, when girls with buoy-ant hearts 
There pro-men-ade !” 

How we thank our stars that we were never 
at Tiptree! At Epsom we have withstood 
the gipsies ; from Ascot, with all its entangle- 
ments, we have escaped Scot free; but we 
should be afraid of the display of the maids 
fair as Venus at Tiptree. They would perhaps 
spoil a Reviewer; and we are not sure that 
the mere imagination of their attractions has 
not destroyed this article. At any rate, we 
can write no more; and so conclude with the 
poet : 

** I now have done,—and if I, with my puns, 
‘oo apt to skit am, 
You must excuse me when you're told I live 


So near to Wit-ham !” 





Madox’s Excursions in the Holy Land, &c. 
[Second notice: conclusion. } 
Wuite up the Nile, near the second cataract, 
a native Nubian dance is thus graphically de- 
scribed by our agreeable traveller : 

‘* Twas shewn the way to a cot, where, to 
my surprise, I found the party almost in dark- 
ness, between high walls, with a small wood 
fire, whose embers, being now and then stirred 
up, gave me a sight of the motley group. One 
of them was beating a noisy drum. About ten 
or a dozen men, and as many girls, were lite- 
rally kicking up the greatest dust possible, 
having selected for their dance, as it was called, 
this confined and dusty spot. Beating time 
with their hands, and shuffling along with 
their naked feet, the men of the party advanced 
towards the young women, who remained sta- 
tionary, and then retreated. This continued 
for some time. A seat was offered me, upon 
which were lying two or three little black ur- 
chins, fast asleep: a light being placed near, I 
commenced smoking my long pipe, Abdrebbo 
and some of my men being in company. The 
whole place was not more than forty or fifty 
feet square. After the men had, as I thought, 
enticed the lovely, black, greasy-headed dam- 
sels long enough to come forward, by talking 
and whispering to them, I began to suspect 
something was plotting; but upon inquiry I 
found the men were relating a story to them, 
before they began dancing. The black ladies 
now advanced, not tripping it briskly, but with 
a slow and gentle motion, as the black heroes 
retreated. This was repeated many times, 
until they were all enveloped in dust, eight or 
ten standing in a row, and the same number 
facing them. In this way they continued some 
time, clapping their hands with much earnest- 





ness, and the women at times uttering a yell or 
scream, which I was told was their shout of 
joy or welcome. They were very modestly 
dressed, being covered up nearly to the throat 
in loose dark-coloured robes, tied round their 
waist, and without shoes or stockings. The 
men wore large coarse pantaloons, and a loose 
garment flung either round or over their 
shoulders. After some respite, another move- 
ment took place ; the black charmers advanced 
with a sort of grace and elegance, just gliding 
by their admiring partners, and gently inclining 
their bodies in an undulating motion: this 
being repeated several times, they all advanced 
again face to face, making a horrible noise and 
dust. The moon was now luckily peeping 
over the wall, and I, being unable, with all 
my smoking, to keep the dust out of my throat, 
and also to distinguish the features of this 
motley assemblage, begged to be off, and giving 
them a blackshish, retired, surrounded by forty 
or fifty of them. The master of the ceremo- 
nies, the man who had conducted us thither, 
one of the natives, accompanied us back to the 
cangea, and I gave him a few piastres : thus all 
ended well.” 

What Mr. Madox denominates an “ histo- 
rival apartment ’’ in the ‘ sepulchres of the 
kings at Luxor,” affords him the most inter- 
esting of his hieroglyphic inquiries; and we 
terminate our Nilish extracts with his notice 
of it. 

‘** During my stay at Luxor, going by chance 
into one of the apartments of the temple, by 
crawling up the sands which half bury it, and 
sliding down, I found myself in a tolerably 
large square room with columns. Here I dis- 
covered a number of hieroglyphical figures on 
the walls, cut on separate small square stones, 
some remaining with their colours quite vivid. 
It appeared to me an historical apartment. 
Standing with my face towards the entrance- 
door, ou my left, which seems to commence the 
history, is the sculpture of a child sucking a 
cow ; it is the second stone in the corner, the 
first being much defaced, though it appeared 
to be exactly the same subject ; the hierogly- 
phics are not alike; but the two figures, which 
are sitting on their legs, differ only in the or- 
naments of the head. On the next stone two 
infants are delineated, and following that is the 
figure generally called Osiris, presenting a 
child. On another stone were three holding a 
cord. If no drawing has yet been made of this 
apartment, would it not be worth while to 
sketch every stone in it? Such representa- 
tions might illustrate history, or at least be of 
some advantage to those interested and learned 
in the study of hieroglyphics. I returned se- 
veral times to this chamber, and painted my 
sketches of the figures on the spot, either faint 
or vivid, just as I found them.” 

As in our preceding* Number, we leave 
Egypt for Syria—where we learn that ‘the 
Ismaylys (near Latichea), according to an Arab 
of the Greek church, ‘* had about five hun- 
dred men who bore arms; that their whole 
population, including men, women, and chil- 
dren, was between two and three thousand, 
residing in two villages in the mountains ; but 
that at the present time it was dangerous to 
go amongst them, as they were quarelling and 
fighting between themselves. The old man’s 
son said it was generally believed that the 
Ismaylys kept up the remains of the worship 
of the Venus of Libanus; ‘ the expiring em- 
bers,’ says Clarke, ‘ of those holocausts which 
once blazed in honour of Sidonian Astarté.’ ” 
Another, informing the travellers ‘* respecting 
the Anzeyrians and Ismaylys, told of another 


sect, called Yesidiens, who professedly worship ' 


the devil,” (a deity not unworthy of many 
men, in countries nearer home !) 

We have already noticed the impostures of 
the Arab prophet; but where is it that im. 
posture does not flourish? In two of the 
works we have just reviewed we find the Good 
Friday of Mexico described by Mr. Tudor, and 
| the Good Friday of Jerusalem described by 
| Mr. Madox, are observed in nearly the same 
manner; the priests in both representing, the 
former the seizure and crucifixion of the Saviour 
|—the latter his death and burial. In the one 
|case, the Christ is enacted by a living person; 
in the other, by a waxen image of the size of 
\life. All the rest of the acting and actors is 
nearly alike. At the Convent of Mar An. 
itonius Kosheir (on his way from Tripoli to 
| Lebanon), Mr. M. found that the friars pre. 
|tended to cast out devils. ‘* Sometimes mad 
|people were brought there, and were immedi. 
|ately cured, in the following manner :— They 
| were bound and fastened to the rock inside the 
| gloomy cavity at the bottom of the steps, and 
in the one adjoining; and after being basti. 
nadoed, were left there for the night, in the 
middle of which St. Anthony came and relieved 
the sufferers, by driving out the devil and 
killing him with a pitchfork. Next morning 
the patients were found quite recovered. Six 
months before, the sheik of a village sent his 
daughter, who was deranged, to be cured, which 
was effected by the above means, and the sheik 
remunerated them by a considerable sum of 
money. They also told me of a woman who 
was possessed, and came there, and was cured 
by their driving out the devil.”’ 

At Lebanon, the cedars, of course, attracted 
the chief regard of the traveller. Under one 
|of them, he tells us (twenty-seven feet in cir- 
;cumference a little way from the ground), 
| which, when we arrived, was of a fine green, 
|but which had become loaded with the snow 
|that was falling, we made, between one and 
| two o’clock, a large fire ; and, having roasted a 

couple of fowls, a piece of mutton, and the 
partridge, and spread my carpet, we dined, 
| having given up all idea of crossing the moun- 
|tain on my route to Damascus, for this day. 
| Being provided with wine of the village and 
| aqua vite, I and my guides and servant, six in 
' number, soon made ourselves comfortable round 
| the fire. The guides sang and danced, drinking 
|my health, ‘ Viva Signor Madicks!’ and de- 
claring that they never had such a treat under 
the cedars before. At about four it cleared up 
a little, and I prepared to return to Bshirrai; 
but previously to this went to see the largest of 
the cedars, which is on the northern hillock, a 
little on the side of the mountain, and which I 
found to be thirty-nine or forty feet in circum- 
ference. This has three very large stems, and 
seven large branches, with various smaller 
ones. I dated and began five letters under the 
largest tree, the snow falling part of the time.’ 

His passage over these mountains, next day, 
reminds us of one of the most perilous of the 
Alps; but here there is no Hospice of St. Ber- 
nard; nor a dog, like that which Abbott has 
got at the Victoria, to carry a bottle of brandy 
to a perishing actor, or Miss Jarman fainting 
on the snow. Mr. M., however, bought part of 
a wild boar from a huntsman, got over wel, 
and fared sumptuously. ‘I'he account is very 
amusing and picturesque (see vol. ii. pp. 106 
et seq.). 

‘A Christian Emir, Bechir, mentioned by the 
author, seems to be a precious Orientalist. 
Mr. M. “ dined with the secretary of the Emir 
Farez, at Haddet, who, being in opposition 1 
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the Emir Bechir during the disturbances in the | (perhaps of thirteen, being a baker’s dozen), to 
mountains, was made prisoner by that prince, | purchase grain and convert it into cheap bread, 
to whom he is related by marriage. The lat-|in order to lighten the burdens of the poor. 
ter, according to the barbarous custom of the | Here, indeed, there would be a good pretence 
country, ordered the usual punishment of cut-| for interference; which the Societies of which 
ting off part of the tongue and burning out the| we have treated altogether want. But to pro- 
eyes. After the first part of the sentence had | ceed with our comparisons. 
been executed, and whilst they were burning| Suppose a similar benevolent set of persons 
out his eyes, he exclaimed, as the blood gushed} should agree that, in consequence of the tax 
from his mouth, ‘ Oh, my brother!’ upon| having been taken off leather, of wages having 
which this bloody-minded hero of the moun-| fallen, and other circumstances, it was too bad 
tains, the head of the Christians, as he calls/ that no portion of leathern manufacturing was 
himself, replied—‘ The dog can speak ! cut off | lowered, and that shoes had not only main- 
more of his tongue!’ and this was actually | tained but increased in price—shoes, like fuel, 
donee Mr. Brown related-this atrocity to me, | one of the greatest comforts the poor man can 
both in English and Arabic, in the presence of| enjoy, essential to his health, and even to the 
the prince’s secretary, who admitted that it} comparatively decent appearance of his poverty. 
was true. In speaking afterwards of the cruelty This is cruel and unjust, they would declare ; 
of his treatment of his relations who had opposed | and they, too, would constitute themselves into 
him, I was answered, that it was the intention | an Association for the Diffusion of Useful Shoes 
of these princes, if they had got the upper | and the Spread of Entertaining Slippers. 
hand, to serve the Emir Bechir in the same! It might not be too much to suppose also, 
manner, as well as shaving off his beard, which, | that in consideration of the great public weight 
they seemed to imply, justified, in some mea-| and influence of their names, these new Socie- 
sure at least, such barbarous proceedings. At! ties should prevail on the Lord High Chancellor 
the termination of the disturbances, the Emir} to accept of the office of President of the One, 
Bechir also murdered many in cold blood, both | and the Bishop of London to become the Head 
Christians and Druses, who had been against | of the Other. In such an event, the Right 
him.” | Honourable the Lord Chancellor might be 
Of Jerusalem, of the tribes of Harouan, and | looked upon as a sort of Master of the Rolls ; 
of other remarkable places and natives, painted | and His Grace the Bishop as having only con- 
by our author, we have, as of the Nile, written | tinued, in another direction, his supremacy 
so much, that we will not risk repetition here ;| over the Cure of Soles! 
but conclude with heartily recommending the, Now here, with charity and patriotism for 
work before us. Some slight repetitions, as at | their motives, and a wonderful agreement in 
page 33, vol. ii., detract little or nothing from its | the fitness of things, will any man of common 
gossiping and entertaining details. It pretends|sense and understanding allow that the esta- 
to no erudite discussions, and cheerfully revives | blishment of these baking and shoemaking mo- 
the recollection of preceding travellers, who have! nopolies would be advantageous to the public ? 
gone more deeply into many of the matters it/or, on the contrary, that they would not be 
touches upon and leaves. | deeply injurious to its best interests, and ruin 
—— the very nerve of national prosperity, by an- 
|nihilating fair and open individual competi- 
BO. VE, |tion? The position will not bear the exami- 
Brevity being the soul of wit, we are sure|nation of a moment; the thing would be 
that if it were the only soul, this would be a| monstrous, and the distress it would produce 
very witty paper; for it must be a short one. | general and intolerable. The misery which, 
In our preceding remarks we have demon-|in the first instance, fell on the numerous class 
strated the shameful and injurious character of |of tradesmen employed as bakers and shoe- 
two of the principal monopolies which have} makers, must inevitably propagate a wide circle 
sprung up in the Publishing Trade; to the} of ruin, tenfold more detrimental to the people 
manifest extinction of private enterprise,—that | than ten times the utmost success anticipated 
sole source of national prosperity,—the destruc-| by the schemes for bettering their condition 
tion of much property earned by hard industry, | could counterbalance. 
and the deterioration of so much of the litera-| Yet this, as a comparison, is but half the 
ture of the country as has been invaded by the|case. Suppose that, under the attractive pre- 
humerous works, in almost every branch of | tence of furnishing cheap bread, and supplying 
bookselling, which have issued from their | low-priced shoes, these Societies should appeal 
presses. Upon this system we expect to throw | for the subscriptions of the benevolent, and 
still more direct and distinct lights hereafter ;|divert the funds given for a specific different 
but at present we shall confine ourselves, by | purpose to the invasion of other trades,—what 
way of illustration, to analogous cases, sup-|must be thought of their proceedings ? When 
posing such to arise in other lines of business. | the public found the General Baking Company 
Suppose, for instance, a well-meaning body | ringing their little bells about the streets with 
of noblemen and gentlemen should agree that | hot muffins and crumpets; when they set up 
the price of bread was too high. Suppose an | shops close by, and in opposition to, the dealers 
orator at one of their meetings were to state|in fancy bread and Scotch buns; when they 
the truth, that the corn for which, with all the \began to build warehouses for oatmeal and 
penate of rent, cultivation, and labour, the|flour; when they speculated on the importa- 
— * the farmer and landlord amounted | tion of rice and Indian corn; when alum, and 
Ma at a0. was so increased in price between plaster of Paris, and bones, became prominent 
sg -_ op its exit from the baker’s shop, | materials in their traffic 3—when they adopted 
- on the = who bought it in the shape these, and many more congenial measures, 
veh — 1ere about 50/., so that 30/.| would it not open our eyes to the nullity of the 
res isd the pockets of middle-men— agents, Cheap Bread tub for the whale, and prove that 
sp ors, millers, and bakers—suppose this | the design had been turned into a general mer- 
oe were duly, and eloquently, and chandise in provisions, inconsistent with its 
than, y a it is evident that these | ostensible purpose, and only beneficial to some 
om and gentlemen could do no less than | of the parties connected with these operations. 
an Association, and appoint a Committee} The same with the successors of St. Crispin. 








THE PUBLISHING TRADE. 








From the poor man’s shoes, if they ran into 
the dress-boot line, patten-making, morocco 
slippers, sadlery and harness, rollers for ma- 
chinery, ladies’ pretty little sabots and perhaps 
gloves, leather caps for school-boys (superior to 
the hats, and fur and Kilmarnock bonnets, 
hitherto in use at seminaries and public juve- 
nile institutions), tanning, currying, &c. &c.,— 
would not the world see that the shoe-shop 
was only a blind, under which to carry on a 
monopoly in every branch of business in which 
leather was used ? 

And what, after doing all the mischief they 
must do to the fair trader throughout the king- 
dom, if these speculations failed ? Would John 
Dough lay his vile hand on the Lord Chan. 
cellor’s shoulder, as the representative of the 
Bakers’ Company, and responsible for their 
engagements; or would it consist with the 
dignity of the church to have the Metropolitan 
Bishop playing at hide and seek, as a bank- 
rupt, in consequence of his liabilities for the 
fellmongers and snobs ? 

The matter is ridiculous; but it is not the 
less foreign to the situation of these exalted 
personages, not the less injurious to the public 
weal, not the less subversive of the rights of 
private property, and not the less at issue with 
every principle of commercial and _ political 
polity upheld in our time. 

What we have supposed in regard to bread 
and leather, to bakers and shoemakers, has 
absolutely been done in the case of books, 
booksellers, and publishers. The wrong is a 
grievous one; and we will hardly leave it 
triumphing till we procure its redress. 








Cases illustrating and confirming the Remedial 
Power of the Inhalation of Iodine and Co- 
nium in Tubercular Phthisis and various 
disordered states of the Lungs and Air-Pas- 
sages. By Sir Charles Scudamore, M.D., 
F.R.S., &c. &c. Second edition, consider- 
ably altered and enlarged. 8vo. pp. 227. 
London, 1834. Longman. 

Five years ago, Sir C. Scudamore directed his 

attention to the possibility of a remedial effect 

being developed by the direct application of 
certain powerful medicinal agents to the imme- 
diate seat of the disease in pulmonary com- 
plaints. His success was such as to surpass his 
mos® sanguine hopes. Few cases, except those 
which were manifestly incurable from the first, 
could resist this mode of treatment ; and even 
in those in which convalescence was hopeless, 
great relief was experienced. Thus, then, we 
see the bane has at last found its antidote. 
Consumption, tracked by the stethoscope to its 
most insidious hiding-place, can now, with 
every chance of success, be combated and sub- 
dued. ‘* We must consider it,”’ says our au- 
thor, ‘‘ an admitted fact, that this disease is 
the most universally fatal of any prevailing in 

Europe.” How great, then, the boon conferred 

on suffering humanity by the discovery of a 

means to snatch man from the very jaws of 

death! We may be thought too sanguine; in 
such case, however, it is allowable to be so. 

Gratitude and Hope are twin sisters. 

We shall not attempt any analysis, but refer 
our readers to the work itself: our professional 
ones in particular, assuring them, that from its 
perusal they will reap the pure satisfaction of 
knowing that their treatment of this once 
opprobrium medicum, will no longer be telum im- 
belle sine ictu, as it but too long has been, if 
not worse. We may well say, in the words of 
Cicero, quoted by our author in his title-page, 
that we are snatched “ a desperatione ad spem ; 
ab exitio ad salutem.” To conclude, we think 
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that Sir C. Scudamore has established the right 
of the inhalation of medicated vapours, more 
particularly of iodine, conium, hydrocyanic 
acid, and zther, to stand in the first rank as a 
remedial agent at least as likely as any other 
to be beneficial in pulmo disease, and cer- 
tainly more so than any with which we are 
acquainted. 








Hymns for Childhood. By Felicia Hemans. 
18mo. pp. 65. Dublin, 1834. Curry and 
Co. ; London, Simpkin and Marshall. 

WE cannot do better than quote the preface to 

this charming little volume :— 

‘©The following very simple compositions 


tion ; and the frequent and palpable use of the 
Deity, independently of lightly invoking his 
name (if not taking it in vain), revolts the 
sense. 
ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ROYAL SOCIETY. 

H.R. H., the President, in the chair. The read- 
ing of Mr. Faraday’s paper was concluded. 

This series is a continuation of the subject of 
electro-chemical decomposition, commenced in 
the fifth series, but is principally devoted to 
the establishment of the doctrine of the definite 
chemical action of electricity, and its identity 
with the power which gives rise to the pheno- 








were written a few years ago, exclusively for! mena of chemical affinity. A preliminary re- 
the author’s family circle, and without the re-| mark first introduces certain new terms into 
motest idea of their publication. It is now her | electrical science, which, as we are limited in 
wish to render them more extensively, however our space, and need not use in this brief ab- 
humbly, useful. The Hymns were intended to stract, we would rather not notice at all than 


associate the first devotional thoughts of child- 
hood with the loveliness and solemnity diffused 
over the outward creation. Should they prove 
acceptable, they may perhaps be followed by a 
series of a character more entirely scriptural.” 

We subjoin the following simple and touch- 
ing poem :— 

The Child's First Grief. 
«© © Oh! call my brother back to me! 
I cannot play alone; 
The summer comes with flower and bee— 
here is my brother gone ? 
The butterfly is glancing bright 
Across the sun ’s track ; 
I care not now to chase its flight— 
Oh! call my brother back ! 
The flowers run wild—the flowers we sowed 
Around our garden-tree ; 
Our vine is di ing with its load— 
Oh! call him bac to me!’ 
* He would not hear thy voice, fair child! 
He may not come to thee; 
The face that once like spring-time smiled, 
On earth no more thou’lt see. 
A rose’s brief bright life of joy, 
oan unto him bmg ‘iven ; : 
jou must alone, m' : 
nathan 
« And has he left his birds and flowers ; 
And must I call in vain? 
And through the long, long summer hours, 
Will he not come again? 
And by the brook and in the glade 
Are all our wanderings o’er 
Oh! while my brother with me play’d, 
Would I had lov’d him more!’” 

Bound in green silk and handsomely finished, 
the book itself is a very pretty book ; and, what 
is much more important, the contents, both in 
feeling and expression, worthy of the highly 
gifted author. 





The Seven Temptations; a Dramatic Hepta- 
logy. By Mary Howitt. 12mo. pp. 373. 
London, 1834. 

WE cannot congratulate the accomplished, and, 
on most occasions, delightful author of this 
volume, either on the design or the execution 
of this Heptalogy. The former is radically 
defective and vicious; and the latter, conse- 
quently, every way unworthy of her talents. 
The Spirit of Lying, Achzib, goes upon the 
earth to prove that the power of evil is superior 
to the power of God himself ; and the very con- 
test involves within it so inherent a character 
of irreverence, not to say profanity, that it is 
impossible to read the details without feelings 
of strong repugnance. 

This being our opinion, we dismiss the work 
without an extract, and merely expressing our 
regret at its publication. It is too dull and 
trite to do » too poor as a composition, 
though there are a few poetical to add 
a laurel to Mary Howitt’s justly high reputa- 


|notice imperfectly. The author then points 
out the condition of strong chemical attraction 
between the constituents, to which all those 
compounds which suffer decomposition are ge- 
/nerally subject, and remarks that there is no 
reason to conclude that indecomposable bodies 
are formed by a very strong affinity, but rather 
the reverse. He next proceeds to consider the 
proportions in which the elements of a com. 
pound body are present, and how they affect 
its decomposability by the voltaic pile; and 
shews that, in numerous cases, the compounds 
of single equivalents are decomposable; but that 
where two proportions of one element are com- 
bined with one of another, the resulting body 
is generally undecomposable. The next section 
of the series details the experiments made to 
establish the principle and accuracy of a new 
instrument, to be called a volta-electrometer. 
This instrument measures the quantity of elec- 
tricity which has been passed through it, whe- 
\ther it has at once or in portions, at a 
jhigh or a low intensity. It is founded upon 
the definite action of electricity upon water, 
and the constant quantity decomposed by a 





given quantity of the agent. The bulk of gases | 
evolved indicate the quantity of electricity. A | 
| long, minute series of experiments is detailed, to 
| shew that the action is definite, and to remove 
the effect of causes which would otherwise in- | 
terfere with the correctness of the result. After | 
| this, and preparatory to the proof of the great 
law of the definite action of electricity, the 
author considers the character of the products 
|in electro-chemical decompositions. He shews 
that, though they are often primary, i. e. di- 
jrectly resulting from the action of the elec- 
|tricity, they are also often secondary, i.e. pro- 
‘duced chemically by the action of the bodies 
ievolved in the first instance reacting upon the 
matter around. Then numerous instances of 
secondary results, mistaken for primary ones, 
| are pointed out, and the means of distinguish- 
ing them described. Then comes the great 
object of this series, namely, the proof of the 
| definite chemical action of electricity ; and by a 
very elaborate series of experiments upon bodies 
lin solution, and also in fusion, it is shewn that 
the decomposition by a given current is always 
definite, and consistent with the theory of de- 
finite proportions. Thus, that quantity of 
electricity which can decompose nine grains of 
water, can decompose 229 of iodide of lead, or 
94 of proto-chloride of tin, and so on. He 
further shews, that when nine grains of water 
are decomposed by the equivalent of zinc, they 
also evolve such definite quantity of electricity 
as is able to decompose other nine grains of 











water; and, by this and other experiments, de- 


duces the result, that the chemical affinity is 
not merely a result of the electric state of the 
particles of matter, but also that the quantity 
of electricity which can decompose a grain of 
water, is exactly equal to the quantity of elec. 
tricity which unites the elements of that grain 
of water together. The quantity, when com. 
pared with electricity of tension, as that of the 
machine or of the atmosphere, is for a grain of 
water equal to what is active in a very powerful 
thunder-storm. 

These researches are to be followed by an 
investigation of the sources, quantity, and state 
of electricity in the voltaic pile. 

[The Editor of the Literary Gazette need not 
point out to his scientific readers the vast im. 
portance of these investigations, by which Mr. 
Faraday is adding so much to his already emi. 
nent rank as a philosopher and practical ex. 
perimentalist. That the results must be extra. 
ordinary, is all that need now be predicated; 
and it is only necessary to notice, that though 
these reports are brief, care has been taken to 
render them accurate. Our continental readers 
may therefore rely on them. ] 

A portion of an essay on death, by Dr. Wilson 
Phillip, was also read. 

On the table was placed a collection of the 
different varieties of opium, and the numerous 
products obtained from them, prepared by Mr. 
Morson, a member of the Institution: this col- 
lection contained beautiful specimens of the new 
alkali codeine, and its salts, recently discovered 
by M. Robiquet, and‘of perfectly pure meconic 
acid, and its combination with potassa, lime, 
morphia, and baryta. 


SOCIETY OF ARTS. 
Sir E. Coprineton in the chair.—On 
the machinery lately invented for the pre- 
paration of ship - biscuit, illustrated by Cap- 
tain Bagnold, R.M. After a few remarks 
on sea-scurvy, now spoken of happily as an 
extinct disease, in consequence of improvement 
in diet and discipline in the British navy, 
Capt. Bagnold, in a very amusing and familiar 
manner, pointed out the vast importance of 
biscuit on board ship. Of it, soaked and but- 
tered, the sailor made his sea-muffin—in an- 
other shape it became lobscouse — another, 
sea-pie—ditto, with onions, it was the savoury 
salmagundy, and so forth. It was also easily 
converted into excellent coffee: a biscuit was 
burnt, and put into a wooden vessel along with 
a 301b. shot, whose rotatory motion soon re- 
duced it to powder. He next noticed the dis. 
agreeable and tedious process of making biscuit 
on the old plan—by the hands and feet—and 
minutely described the King’s baking-house 
and apparatus at Weevil. Now the work of 
twenty minutes was performed in two; and 
where forty-five men were required, fifteen 
are only necessary. In short, there was a 
reduction in labour and expense of about 236 
per cent on the amount of produce ; and the 
biscuit is more equal in texture, cleaner, and 
altogether free from that flinty character it 
used to have. It may continue good four 
years ; formerly it was full of weevils* in as 
many months. The two baking establishments 
at Portsmouth and Plymouth were sufficient to 
afford an ample supply of biscuit to the British 
navy, although it were augmented to the ex- 
tent found necessary during the late wat. 
France had adopted the English mode of making 
biscuits for her navy; so likewise had the pre- 
sent enlightened ruler of Egypt. 


* If this was from the name of the place where they 
were baked, it ought in justice to be altered now.—Zd. 
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dann EES 

ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 
Mr. Hamiiton, V.P., in the chair. Recent 
accounts were communicated of Captain Back’s 
and Mr. Lander’s expeditions, with a brief 
sketch of the plans of two projected expedi- 
tions,—one into the interior of South Africa 
from Delagoa Bay, the other behind British 
Guiana; towards the organisation of which the 
council had agreed to subscribe from the funds 
of the Society. 

The letters from Captain Back were dated 
Norway House, 27th June last, and intimated 
his having completed his preparations, and 
being about to set out for Cumberland House ; 
whence, after seeing his heavy boats off, under 
the care of his assistant Dr. King, he meant 
to proceed himself in advance in a light canoe, 
to ascertain the truth of a report that an easier 
route to the Thlew-ee-cho would be found from 
Athabasca than from the Great Slave Lake. 
This information was accompanied by a letter 
from Dr. Richardson regarding this practicable 
deviation from the original plan; in which he 
argued that it was impossible that any route 
from Athabasca could be easier than from the 
Great Slave Lake. The thanks of the Society 
were voted to him for his communication; at 
the same time a strong opinion was expressed 
that Captain Back would not in any case allow 
his heavy boats to be led astray, it being ob- 
vious from his letters that he meant to precede 
them for this very purpose. 

The intelligence regarding Mr. Lander’s ex- 
pedition was obtained from Mr. MacGregor 
Laird, who had accompanied him, and recently 
returned. It was communicated viva voce to 
the Society by the Secretary. It appeared from 
it that the expedition had failed as a mercantile 
speculation, and suffered great loss of life from 
sickness; but had otherwise proved the easy 
accessibility of the interior of Africa in this 
direction, and the probability that other expe- 
ditions, fitted out at less expense, and embracing 
a greater number of objects, would be more 
successful. The natives were, in the main, 
willing to trade, and their country was so exu- 
berantly fertile that they could not long want 
the means of doing so to great advantage, if 
only the slave-trade were effectually abolished. 
But at present they scarcely thought of other 
exportable produce than their fellow-men ; and 
sold them, both up the river to the Fellatahs, 
and down the river to the Ebo, Bonny, Benin, 
and Calabar tribes, for further transfer to 
European slavers. 

Mr. Laird also describes the population on 
the river as dense, and some of the towns 
as large; Ebo having 6000, Atta 15,000, and 
Funda even 70,000 inhabitants. There is no 
union, however, among them, each attacking 
and plundering the other as opportunity or 
provocation instigate ; and even their language 
'8 not uniform, different dialects being spoken 
in different parts of the river. Mohammedan- 
ism is on the increase among them; but there 
is little bigotry, and much superstition. In 
form they are stout and well-built, but under- 
‘wed. The average height is scarcely above five 
feet six inches; and Mr. Laird does not think 
that he any where saw a man more than five 
feet ten. The females are plump and good- 
looking when young; but being married at 
about twelve, they are old at twenty, as among 
the coast tribes. 

Cattle are small, and not numerous; sheep 
and goats abundant, and of middle size ; poultry 
very small, but sweet and good. Fish are plen- 
tiful in all the rivers and creeks; and the 


tatching them constitutes a specific employ. 


ment, or perhaps occupies almost a separate 
caste, or tribe, among the natives. 

The arts of weaving and dying blue with 
indigo are well known; also of tanning and 
working leather; and of brewing, but not dis- 
tilling. Butter was found among the upper 
tribes. Riding is also much practised by them ; 
the saddle and bit being both Moorish, and 
the horses small, but active and vigorous. In 
Funda common blacksmith’s work is well exe- 
cuted ; and they make copper into ornaments, 
and bowls for their pipes. The walls of this 
city are eight miles in circuit, twenty feet 
high, and eight wide at the top, with a ditch 
thirty feet across. The material is mud; but 
it is well prepared and put together. 

Mr. Laird left Mr. Lander in August last, 
at which time he was about to proceed further 
up the river, with the view, if possible, of 
reaching or even passing Boussa. He had pre- 
viously been to Fernando Po, and procured 
reinforcements both of men and supplies; so 
that the iron steam-boat, which alone he re- 
tained, was equally effective as ever. Not the 
least apprehension was entertained of violence 
from the natives. 

The thanks of the meeting were voted to 
Mr. Laird for this communication ; and he was 
unanimously electe¢ a member of the Society, 
by acclamation. ‘she other business of the 


meeting was then proceeded with ; an account 
of which, however, we must postpone. Several 
new members were elected, and others pro- 
posed. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 
Sir A. Jounston, V. P., in the chair.—A 
paper by Mr. J. A. R. Stevenson was read, 
containing an account of the Phansigars and 
Shoodgarshids. The Phansigars are people 
who form themselves into gangs for the pur- 
pose of murdering and robbing travellers; and 
so systematic are their plans, and so faithful 
have the individual members of these gangs 
proved to each other, that it has been found 
extremely difficult to bring them within the 
reach of the judicial power. The examination 
of part of a large gang inhabiting a village near 
Bijapur, furnished Mr. Stevenson with the 
particulars detailed in this paper. This gang 
was under the command of two naigs or chiefs, 
and also paid tribute to the potell, or head of 
the village, as a consideration for his silence. 
Most of them were Mahommedans, but there 
were Rajputs and other castes among them; 
the males were about sixty in number. They 
are sworn to a fair division of the spoil, to 
secrecy, and mutual fidelity; they never rob 
without first murdering their victim, which is 
done by strangulation; and they never leave 
auy traces of their deeds. Mr. Stevenson 
details the plan pursued by these miscreants to 
effect their object, and states that they have 
been, for the most part, removed from the Bri- 
tish territories. In the 13th volume of the 
Asiatic Researches, a very ample account of 
these gangs will be found, as communicated 
by Dr. Sherwood. The Shoodgarshid (which 
is a Canarese term, compounded of shoodgar, 
a burning or burial-ground, and shid, proficient 
or ready, from their being supposed to lurk 
about such places with a view to collect certain 
human bones to work charms, &c.) is a frater- 
nity of jugglers and fortune-tellers, who profess 
to live by begging; but they are known to 
kidnap children, and carry on an abominable 
traffic in the sinews extracted from the breasts, 





wrists, and ancles of females who have been 


el 
recently delivered; which last is an essential 
particular as regards their efficacy. As a proof 
of the existence of this custom, Mr. Stevenson 
relates an instance which occurred at Sholapore 
a few years ago. 

The reading of a paper by Mr. Alexander 
Henderson, containing some observations on the 
mineralogy of the western half of Cutch, was 
commenced. The writer states, that the west- 
ern half of Cutch may be considered to have its 
ranges of hills distinct from those of the eastern. 
They are properly two in number; the north. 
ern of which is a succession of loftier hills than 
those of the southern, lying unconnected toge- 
ther, and dispersed over the northern part of 
the country, giving it a rugged and inhospitable 
character. They are conjectured not to exceed 
1200 feet in height, and present few appear- 
ances of table-land. They are generally com- 
posed of clay slate, resting on argillaceous clay 
and bituminous shale, on which limestone and 
trap rock are occasionally met with. The dip 
of the slate is mostly to the south. The 
southern range is nearly continuous, and does 
not average more than 600 feet in height. It 
rests principally on a base of clay slate running 
into sandstone slate, over which is a bed of red 
or yellow sandstone, turning black on exposure 
to the air, and thus giving a peculiar appear- 
ance to the hills. Mr. Henderson next de- 
scribes the soil, rivers, and general appearance 
of the country, proceeding to the stratified 
rocks; at which point the further reading of 
the paper was postponed to the next meeting. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Mr. Hattam in the chair. — Mr. Dobson ex- 
hibited an ancient seal found at Bridlington 
in Yorkshire; and the Dean of Wells a very 
beautiful crosier found some years ago near 
his cathedral. The crook is in the form of 
a serpent, having within the circle a figure 
of St. Michael destroying a dragon; all the 
ornaments are richly studded with stones, and 
in form entirely dracontic. Mr. Hawkins com- 
municated an account of a quantity of silver 
coins of William the Conqueror, found in a 
leaden box at Beaworth in Hampshire ; — they 
were in number above six thousand, and in so 
sharp and fresh a state as apparently never to 
have been in circulation. Mr. Hawkins de- 
scanted at some length on the marks of the 
different moneyers in the time of William I. 
and the two succeeding reigns. 





PINE ARTS. 
BRITISH INSTITUTION. 
[Second Notice.] 

No. 1. Rangers.* Henry Wystt.— Fortu- 
nately for artists, if their deeds are good, their 
titles are of little importance. In the article 
under our notice, however unintelligible its 
denomination, no dispute can arise with respect 
to the excellence of the performance. We pre- 
dicted, from the earliest works of this artist, 
his reaching to a high rank in his profession ; 
and this fair female, with her sparkling beauty 
and brilliantly executed costume, bears out our 
prognostics. 

No. 83. Study for the Minstrel. T. Uwins, 
A.R.A.—A young bud of genius ; such in coun- 
tenance and character as might lead imagina- 
tion to expect the development of future talents. 
It is a beautiful and carefully executed perform- 
ance. 

No. 50. Curiosity. T. Webster.—Whimsi- 


* Itis understood another title will be substituted ; we 
take ours from that which appears in the first edition of 





the catalogue. 
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cal, not fatal. A peep at a pig ready roasted 
may tempt young ones to go further, and end 
in dissection ; but that’s all. The scene is 
highly picturesque, and executed with the 
artist’s usual skill. By the by, we are glad to 
see Mr. Webster's “ Village School” so placed 
in this Exhibition as to be seen; appreciated 
it must be. 

No. 146. R. Edmonstone.—A beautiful and 
interesting group, with an expression and 
character well suited to the lines quoted, and 
to the subject of them, ‘ true love's mishaps.” 

No. 99. Othello and Desdemona.  F. P. 
Stephanoff.—It gives us great pleasure to see 
this very able artist resume his pencil, after the 
lapse of time which has intervened since the 
appearance of any of his works. We trust the 
painter of ** Poor Relations” will long continue 
to exert his talents as heretofore, with credit to 
himself, as well as to the British school of art. 

Leaving the north room for the present, we 
proceed to give some examples from the middle 
portion of the gallery. 

No. 361. Oberon, Titania, and the Indian 
Boy. H. P. Briggs, R.A.—We have scarcely 
met with a performance which, in our view of 
art, has more claim to the character of perfect 
in its way, whether as regards the qualities of 
composition or of execution. Of the first it is 
an admirable specimen; and it is no less a 
proof of the artist’s skill in the melting softness 
of his pencil. It reminds us of some of Ami- 
coni’s most beautiful cabinet pictures. 

No. 344. A Man overboard — Volunteers 
from the Intrepid. C. H. Seaforth. — This is 
bringing home to our sight and feelings the 
awful and tremendous disasters which have 
recently visited our coast. It is a striking and 
vivid representation of the peril of an unfor- 
tunate mariner, and of the intrepidity of his 
comrades in rescuing him. ‘The mountainous 
character of the waves, and the perspective of 
the vessel in the distance, are admirably por- 
trayed. 

No. 332. The First of September. R.W. 
Buss. — This artist, like Samson of old, is 
often striving to make us sport: the present 
subject, thus treated, can hardly fail to raise 
a laugh. To see the ruling passion strong 
(though not in death), yet under gout—to see 
a being, wrapped in flannels and all the appur- 
tenances of warm clothing, in keen pursuit of 
game, his pointer in advance, and himself 
wheeled along in his garden-chair to the scene 
of action, is certainly most ludicrous. It makes 
a very fair companion to the Angling Enthu- 
siast, by the late unfortunate Theodore Lane. 

No. 333. Der junge Astronome. G. Lance. 
As on a former occasion, we now say, ‘* Is 
Saul also among the prophets ?”” Has the ad- 
mirable painter of fruit and still-life become a 
candidate for fame in the animated subjects of 
art? We perceive it is so; and, from the 
example before us, cannot doubt but that he 
stands fair to win golden opinions in this walk 
of painting. It is very Flemish in its style of 
chiaro-scuro, effect, and colouring. There is 
a little redness about the eyes, which is not in 
harmony with the other parts of the face. 

No. 228. Sand-End Common, near Wycombe, 
and No. 347, Puckaster Bay,* Isle of Wight, 
J. Stark.—Following this artist's recent publi- 
cation of “ Scenery of the Rivers of Norfolk,”’ 
&c., we are gratified to see productions from 
his pencil that fully justify our eulogiums on 
that work; not that this was wanting to such 
a purpose, but that we also think them to pos- 
Sess qualities in art superior in variety and 





.. ‘This, by the by, is one of the scenes so well described 
in Frolics of Puck. See Review.—Ed. L. G. 





effect to some of Mr. Stark’s preceding per-|of the most valuable characteristics of thes 
formances. lectures, it has struck us in listening to them, 
[To be continued. } has been that of tracing all the parts and orna. 
Baia eS ments of buildings to their original idea and 
BONINGTON GALLERY, REGENT STREET. | first principles, and thence deducing their use 
WueEn Bonington’s paintings, drawings, and}and appropriation. No-+ means can be more 
sketches, were exhibited last year in Great|effectual than this for the formation of a pure 
Russell Street, we spoke of them as they de-|taste, nor better calculated to prevent those 
served. In their present situation they are|heterogeneous accumulations which so often 
seen to much more advantage ; for the gallery | offend the eye and mind. We sincerely hope 
in which they are hung, and which was opened | that these lectures will not be allowed'to re. 
to the public on Thursday last, is one of the}main in MS., but that, with the Professor's 
best constructions for the purpose that we ever | characteristic liberality, they will ere long be 
met with. Besides that circumstance, there| published to the world. In the room, at the 
are many additions to the collection, and among | close, a circular was put into our hands, of the 
them several works of importance, which] purport of which we most cordially approve, 
greatly increase its interest and attraction.|It announces the design of many members of 
We are no flatterers, and, alas! if we were, the profession to commemorate their sense of 
“ Can flattery soothe the cold, dull ear of death?” | ‘the eminent services rendered by Sir John 
but we are convinced that no visitor to this |Soane to architecture, by his personal example 
exhibition will hesitate to acknowledge the | during a long period of honourable professional 
extraordinary talent and taste displayed in it, | practice, and by the precepts contained in his 
and to feel what a severe loss was inflicted lectures delivered before the Royal Academy, 
upon the arts of this country by the premature se or = ee leg ys > — 
5 : : , tist. ormed his s 
aideies — sif sa nae — modern hepnente and models, and his fine 
SCULPTURE. library ; and more particularly of his noble gift 
Havin witnessed the performance to which | f this collection to the nation,” by striking a 
the subjoined observations apply, in its origin | Medal, one —S which on pp “__ 
and during its progress, we feel authorised in| *tait of as o “ cam, a — Bs age 
taking the lead (perhaps) in describing it to| Portion of his favourite wor Ps pr ‘ 
the public. England, encircled by an a Ps the 
Mr. M.C.Wyatt,whose superior knowledge of following aaa Sch y Le oe a wr 
animal sculpture, amongst other of his works, is | "0m the British Sc er tages ae ne 
manifest in the magnificent colossal horses which |Committee 1s appointed to carry thls praise 
he has modelled, and the charger intended for | Worthy design into effect. 
the equestrian statue of King George the Third, une eeaameeneens. 
to be cast in bronze, has finished a statue of an , ion LM 
admired Newfoundland dog, named Bashaw,— og llustrations of the Bible. No. 7 W. al 
a matchless specimen of the breed, the property |“ Mount Ararat,” drawn by A. W. Call. 
of the late Earl of Dudley, from whom Mr. | tt, R.A., from a sketch by James Morier, 
Wyatt received the splendid commission to| Esq-3 “ Sidon,” drawn by J. M. W. a 
execute it in marble. The statue, which has/ R-A., from a sketch by C. Barry, ry" sel . 
occupied nearly three years in completing, is, we|™or in the Desert,” drawn by ae H 
are sure, the most elaborate representation of a A.R.A., from a view by G. R. \ rs ; no 
quadruped ever produced by ancient or modern |“ V alley of the Brook Medron, rere 0 
art. Being wrought in black, gray, and white|J- M. W. Turner, R.A., from a kee bs. 
marble, its characteristic effect is strikingly|C- Barry, Esq.; the whole sie ii i. 
natural, as every, even the minutest mark on Findens, are the four commencing 1 woven 
its variegated coat is closely copied. The head|f this sacred publication. They eae 
is most curiously elaborated in black marble ;{ the magnificence and beauty pg te a 
the nose, and indeed the whole countenance, is} know so well how to impart to their ue = 
wrought with accurate attention to every mi-|tions. We trust, however, that no ge : 
nutia; and the eyes, composed of gems, are} tions of art alone have tempted, — ry 
imitated with that exactness that gives the|‘t0 any departure from the strict accuracy w my 
mimic animal the intelligence of actual life; | t the reflecting mind, must be the — 
indeed, the figure, viewed as a whole, almost|0t the sole interest attaching oh 2 pn 
vies with the reality! Nor is this all that is | entation of scenes connected with so m 7 
achieved; every curl on Bashaw’s splendid | Solemn events and recollections. That _ 
coat, which has all the fine characteristics of |/€8que decoration which might be very 4 wis 
the Greek antique, is represented with the like | tageously resorted to in other subjects, eo 
individual accuracy. The work is excavated these be peculiarly improper and out of place. 
with the tool with that rare depth and skilful . Va ee 
under-cutting which is ancl in certain} inden's I ggg ig ee ad Lent 
relics of Greek art, and which has ever been | Byron. No. XXIII. b one ensue 
considered a desideratum in modern sculpture. | THE Plates of the present pr ag st striking 
The statue, as beheld placed on its rich pedestal | with usual a. _ C. ’ ae ey 
of black marble, with panels decorated with|i8 2 portrait of Sir Jo omg hntie Sof. 
festoons of fruit imitated in gems, exhibits a, 8taved by ays eng “ OTHobbou “es Ang the 
most costly labour, which thus combining truth, | Wivell. It is rs 4 — a 
taste, and care, may be pronounced singularly ; ly true friend of Byron — eee 
effective, magnificent, and unique. «« Among the faithless, faithful only f¢ - 
——_—_———_ and we are glad to see a faithful representatio 





Sir John Soane’s Lectures on Architecture! of the faithful. 


at the Royal Academy.—On Thursday evening | 
was delivered the last of the course for the! MUSIC. 
season, abounding, like all that have preceded | 2 

it, with excellent counsel to the young student, VOCAL SOCIETY. aii 
with judicious and sound criticism, and illus-| Tue third concert, on Monday the 10th, oat 
trated by splendid designs and drawings. One| not only excellent in its compound parts, 
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occupy our readers with a detail of the plot, 
which has been published in all directions ; nor 
shall we trouble them with the adventitious 
interest endeavoured to be attached to it, by 
rigmarole letters about its interdiction by the 
vice-chamberlain. The principal character, 
Count Bertrand, personated by Mr. Farren, 
sustains the comedy. It is admirably per- 
cures than cormorants in musical matters. The | formed — almost too finely for a common Eng- 
concert of Monday was rich enough in composi- | lish audience ; for we cannot disguise it from 
tions of first-rate excellence to satisfy the most ourselves, that the Parisians are far more apt 
fastidious critic; yet it gave unequivocal delight | at perceiving — the nicer touches 
toa mixed audience—a proof, if any were want- of dramatic ar t than their contemporaries in 
ing, that the English public are now —— to | oe So ine A for ; the ge rs a 
appreciate and enjoy good music, provided it | finished specimen of histrionic skill. Burken- 
be selected with discrimination, and a due re-| staff, the mercer, does not suit the peculiar 
gard to that love of variety and dislike of mono- | style of Mr. Dowton quite so well ; but still it 
tony so inherent in our nature. Mr. Vaughan,|is a clever effort. The less prominent male 
in Beethoven’s fine sacred song, ‘‘ Oppressed | parts have justice done to them by Brindal, 
with grief,” fell short of the high excellence| Cooper, Matthews, Duruset, Webster, and 
he displayed in thie same song last season, | others; while the ladies present a stilted queen 
merely from a deficiency of physical power; }dowager in Mrs. Sloman, a fitting mercer’s 
but in the intellectual part, in the pure devo-| wife in Mrs. Glover, and an interesting lord’s 
tional earnestness and pathetic expression, he | daughter (who has little or nothing to do) in 
ag + and = qe gs ieee | = EL. Tree. ee . , 
rs. Bishop, apparently in high health and | ne scenery, by Stanfield, is worthy o 
spirits, displayed her beautiful voice and fine | panegyric, and not the less for being foolishly 
taste to the utmost advantage, especially in the | obtruded in the play-bills; as if, even in an- 
offertorium, ‘* Alma Virgo,” which would have | nouncing a legitimate comedy, the tricks be- 
been — oe. _~ - pe “* - | ae to oe ——e part . the nin gy 
liberty of omitting the final roulade. Surely | must be paraded. Hence, these scenes are ad- 
it wan been a 9 — that | agg neg 0 be “ . a of ee on = 
prompted him to introduce such a vile blot into | 1s, we leave to be found out), novelty, an 
s0 lovely a composition. | grandeur, introduced for the first time on the | 
Miss Woodyatt’s performance in a glee, by| stage.” We had been taught that the scenery | 
Sir George Smart, fully justified the favourable | in Gustavus was’ unparalleled —of St. George, | 
opinion we expressed of her abilities in our last | unrivalled—and of the Revolt of the Harem, | 
notice. Her pure tone and distinct articulation | unexampled for extent and splendour !* But | 
are advantages which many a —_ ambitious | see ane we improve! every — and | 
vocalist might envy; her style is also genuine, | impossible are but common-places and poor 
and divested of pretension and quackery. If| things, as we advance in the progressive sys-| 
she continues thus to ‘* use all gently,” she will! tem of puffery, which always makes the last | 
become a most valuable glee-singer, which we| matter puffed more unprecedented than the 
consider no mean praise, seeing it can be ap.«|most unprecedented of the altogether unprece- 
plied unreservedly to so few songstresses of | dented of the unprecedentedest splendours that 
our day. : | have gone before. We wish our language had | 
Miss Clara Novello executed Haydn’s canzo-| phraseology, like Milton’s, ‘‘ beneath the low- | 
net, “ Fidelity,” with great taste; her orna.| est depth a lower still,’ to express how many | 
ments were judicious and appropriate, and the | degrees beyond the farthest limit it is so easy 
final cadence exquisitely sung. Her young for the theatres to go. This brings us to 
voice must, however, be spared a little, or it) ee 
will lose - its gree ond ay scsi el w a al np ret oe 
ceive w | HERE 7 So oO 
in ie gute at te pee apt “The deli. the pon ech of Sana,” tad poe. a 
cious glee, by R. J. S. Stevens, ‘‘ Some of my | to the complete overflows” of the bills, is acted 
heroes are low,” imparted great pleasure, not-| four times a-week, and not so successfully as 
withstanding the misdoings of the two bass| to require the extra pit-door, which has been 
singers. The madrigals, both as to composi-| opened on the occasion, while ‘ all privileges 
= and or~yry | — their — —— — bye perhaps, a 
aracter. In that by Festa, own in aj the reporters of some of the newspapers, who 
flow'ry vale,” the declaration of the shepherdess, | cannot see these dramas conveniently without 
“If gold thou hast, fond youth, ’twill speed thy suing; | Private boxes.+ But notwithstanding all this, | 
But if thy purse be empty, come not to me a-wooing,” | aaa the having been acted on Tuesday ‘* by 
excited much merriment. Verily, if this be a| most special desire,” this grand fairy ballet 
fair specimen, the nymphs of 1541 had a keen | 40es not draw. This, to be sure, is no great 
eye to the main chance. matter, seeing that all the preceding produc- 
The pianoforte-playing portion of the au-; tions have been of such extraordinary ‘merit 
dience were delighted by hearing Mrs. Ander- | #04 attraction, that it must have been quite in- 
son perform the first movement of Hummel’s| different to the management whether or not an 
concerto in A minor; and all parties were again | 20velty was brought forward. Since the begin- 
gladdened by the presence of the Duchess of | "ing of the season, it has absolutely required 
Kent and the Princess Victoria. bills of double the old and usual size to tell the 


generally attractive as a whole, the succession 
of the various pieces being so judiciously ar- 

as to keep the attention of the audience 
on the gui vive throughout. It was, moreover, 
of that reasonable length which is just sufficient 
to exercise, without overloading, the mind and 
memory; a very essential point with those 
jisteners who, like ourselves, are rather epi- 











* «* On an unprecedentedly extensive scale.” 

+ One evening very lately, when the house was ‘* crowd- 
ed to the ceiling,” and the paying public consequently 
suffocated, as these lively documents inform us, two of 
the principal private boxes were occupied by two re- 
—— (and their parties) attached to one journal. Far 

it from us to say a word derogatory to these able and 
efficient men; but we notice the fact simply to illustrate 
the utter disregard of truth in the present quack mode of 
| doing the National Drama. 


DRAMA. 
DRURY LANE. 
Ow Saturday, Mrs. Gore’s version of Bertrand 
et Raton was produced at this theatre, under 
the title of the Minister and the Mercer, and 
Was exceedingly well received. We will not 








wonderful merits and triumphs of the pieces pro- 
duced. Certainly never were their like before ; 
and the public began to think that it would be 
absurd in the lessees to lay out money on new 
plays, when those they had did more than fill 
the houses every night, and there was a grow- 
ing increase of appetite to witness their repe- 
titions. There was Mother Hubbard, the best 
of pantomimes, running some forty nights: 
there was the unprecedentedly unique and pro- 
digious St. George, more applauded on the 
forty-first than on the first representation — 
there was My Neighbour’s Wife gratifying the 
utmost vanity of authorship and avarice of 
lesseeship ; and there was Gustavus,—no great 
failure, seeing that on Monday it was played 
for the sixty-eighth time! We know several 
persons who saw it every night it was per- 
formed !* And why does not the Revolt of the 
Harem do as well? we cannot guess. It is a 
very stupid and dull affair to be sure; but 
what of that? We think we could retrieve 
the fortunes of the house upon it. The bath 
scene might doit. If the masquerade in Gus. 
tavus, by bringing all the roués and light ladies 
of London upon the stage (calling them foreign 
ministers, noblemen, and women of fashion, in 
the puffs), and their friends to see them one 
night, and take their places the next; would 
it not be easy and advisable to repeat this 
happy expedient in the bath of the Harem ? 
The fair creatures bathing in the centre—those 
being rubbed dry at the sides— others half. 
undressed—some behind the impenetrable bar- 
rier of the gauze in a state of apparent nudity 
—and all the varieties of this natural exhibi- 
tion, would afford fine opportunities for intro- 
ducing the old masquerades in new characters. 
This would be of infinite advantage to them, 
and we are convinced would pay the manager, 
and delight the public. A word to the wise. 
Most of the women, and all the men, would like 
it; and the piece would be done con amore. 


ADELPHI. 

A NEw burletta was produced here this week, 
called the Night Errand, or a Traveller in spite 
of himself. It is founded on a story which 
appeared, we think, in Blackwood's Magazine 
some time since, of a country sportsman who 
had never travelled farther from home than 
a day’s shooting would take him; but who, 
during an evening carouse with some friends, 
is so troubled at the assurances of his becoming 
a great traveller, that he goes to bed and 
dreams he has been over half the world before 
morning. His adventures in different places 
are briefly represented, but the scenes are not 
skilfuliy connected ; and as the parts were not 
so strongly cast as we might have expected at 
this theatre, the whole was not so effective as 
the author, perhaps, had a reason to anticipate. 
A new piece brought out near midnight, after 
an audience has laughed for hours at Reeve, 
Buckstone, &c. (and without their aid too) has 
hardly a fair chance. 


FITZROY. 
A COMPLETE influx of novelties distinguished 
this active theatre on Thursday night, of which 
we have not, however, time to speak at present, 
except to say, that the Lion is a very smart 
and laughable interlude; and the Fall of 
Phaeton a very clever mythological piece, 
like the Olympic Revels, and Devils, &c. In 
our opinion, there has been too much of po- 
litics and political allusion in its general sys- 
tem; but the comic talents of Hughes, Perry, 
Manders, Oxberry, and Mitchell, always render 


* NAB. They performed in it.: 
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the pieces in which they perform amusing 
and laughable. On Thursday the house was 
a and the evening concluded in excellent 
time. 












SIGHTS OF LONDON. 
CHEMICAL EXHIBITION, REGENT STREET. 
WE have seldom spent a more agreeable hour 
than we did the other morning at this exhi- 
bition. Of course, the experiments are not of 
a very recondite character; but they are ex- 
tremely pleasing, and are well calculated to 
teach the elements of the art, and to prepare 
the learner for more regular and scientific in- 
struction. It may be an inducement to our 
young friends to go, if we assure them that, 
although they may be no conjurors, they will, 
among many other curious things, learn how 
“to set the Thames on fire!’’ We have not 
the pleasure of knowing even the name of the 
lecturer, but we cannot close our remarks with. 
out noticing his simple, earnest, and unaffected 
manner. He describes the various phenomena 
with great clearness and precision, and cour- 
teously answers any inquiry for further inform. 

ation that may be put to him. 








VARIETIES. 

Historical Documents: lithographed.— We 
have seen and are much pleased with the first 
of (we hope) a series of documents pertaining 
to English history, executed in lithography by 
Mr. Nethercleft. It is an interesting one, being 
a fac-simile of the death-warrant of the unfor- 
tunate Mary Stuart. Cruelty may have ta 
other forms in later times ; but surely we can- 
not look back on a deed like this without the 
strongest feelings of horror and abhorrence. 
Indifferent portraits of Mary and Elizabeth are 
at the top of the sheet,—a representation of the 
execution at the bottom. 

Royal Society of Scotland. — At a meeting 
the beginning of last week, we learn from the 
Edinburgh Courant, Dr. W. Gregory read an 
interesting paper on the new organic substances 
derived by continental chemists from opium, 
caoutchouc, and other bodies; which, it is 
thought, will be useful in medicine and the 
arts. Some fossil remains (besides a tree found 
in Craigleith quarry) from the limestone of 
Burdiehouse quarry, were examined with much 
gratification to the members. Specimens of 
the bones and scales of what seemed to be a 
crocodile were distinctly traced. These inves- 
tigations will, it is hoped, tend to increase the 
zeal with which the geology of the Lothians 
deserves to be thoroughly developed. 

Lieut. Burnes.—We do love to see distin- 
guished men honoured by their compatriots in 
the land and place of their nativity. Lieut. 
Burnes, whose name has recently appeared so 
honourably in our pages, was last week invited 
to a public dinner at his native town, Mont- 
rose; where all the principal persons, mer- 
chants, manufacturers, and farmers in the 
neighbourhood, assembled to greet him. On 
his health being drank, he returned thanks in 
a manner worthy of a true-hearted son of Old 
Caledonia. We cannot refuse ourselves the 
pleasure of quoting one paragraph, as reported 
in the Edinburgh Courant : —“* Gentlemen,— 
When I look around this table, I see much 
to excite the tenderest emotions of my heart. 
I see many of my school-fellows, with whom, 
in pleasing innocence, I loitered o’er the 
green; then I see those who initiated me first 
and last into the rudiments and finale of my 
education; the very gentleman who infused 


carried me through the greater 
the mighty continent of Asia. Here sits ano- 
ther gentleman, from whom I received the 
early tincture of classic lore—of the deeds and 
character of ancient nations. As my years 
grew, the admiration of these remote nations 
grew up with me, and have led me to the 
lands of the Bactrians and the Parthians, the 
Medes, the Persians, and the Assyrians—to 
tread on the campaigning grounds of Alexan- 
der and the Roman Emperors—to contrast, I 
hope, the ancient and the modern condition of 
mankind—to enable me, I also hope, to look 
upon human society as one great whole; and 
this advantage, this triumphant advantage, 
have I derived from the schools of my own 
native town.”’— What a commentary is this 
upon the unboasting system of education of 
Scotland ; where such men are formed out of 
every class of life which pleases to embrace the 
opportunity offered, and there is no talk of 
Diffusions, and sueh like rodomontade ! 
Westminster Literary Institution. — Every 
literary establishment, on a scale of expense to 
enable the man of small means to participate 
in those literary enjoyments which are, after 
all, the greatest and purest delights of the rich, 
must meet with our entire approbation. We 
are therefore glad to see the prospectus of an 
Institution, commencing this week, under the 
above title. Useful lectures, the opportunity 
of reading foreign and English periodicals and 
new publications, and the opening of other 
sources of information, are all good points. 
We have some doubts as to the expediency 
of a debating society once a week, after the 
library is closed, even though politics and religi- 
ous topics are excluded. 
‘¢* There is one moment when ill-nature sin- 
cerely repents — the moment when it sees pity 
felt for its victim.””— Helen. 


portion of 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
Literary Disputes.—We abstained in our last two Num- 
bers from inserting a notice relative to the authorship of 
Sailors and Saints ; which, we observe, has led to much 
and con discussion in the Times. After all, it seems to 
avery unimportant matter. When the book was pub- 
lished, it was well known that Captain Glascock ved 
the co-operation of Mr. Aukbourne, the barrister, (that 
the former did the sea, and the latter the land and love 
scenes, was said) ; but, however the honours were divided, 
it seems ridiculous to charge Mr. Colburn with imposi- 
tion on the public, for doing what? why, truly, for re- 
ing the publication in another form with allusion 
to only one of these gentlemen, when he might have forti- 
fied his claim by the influence of both. d said 
there were two clever men e! ed in a work when there 
was only one, we could have understood the charge; but 
putting forward half his rights, is the oddest sort of fraud 
we ever heard of. 
One of the letters in this controversy, asserts, that Mr. 
Gleig equally assisted in writing Lord Londonderry’s 





Mackintosh’s history. The latter we should doubt: at 
any rate another and a very able individual, we believe, 
is employed in furnishing the portion left imperfect by 
the lamented death of that distinguished person. 
Since writing the above, we observe from letters in the 
Times of this day (Friday), that we were right in believing 
that Mr. —— had no part in Sir James Mackintosh’s 
History. The supposition seems to have arisen from his 
having contribu the volume of Lives of British States- 
men to Lardner's Cyclopedia, among which the life of 
More was written by Sir James. Mr. Gleig also states, 
that he did no more than look over Lord Londonderry’s 
volume to correct such inaccuracies of style as are apt to 
escape from those who are unaccustomed to the labours 
of authorship. It would be well for the majority of 
writers, and especially those who are not familiar with 
composition for the press, if they secured similar assist- 
ance; which in no way impeaches either their originality 
or talent, but simply protects them from errors as com- 
mon to the ablest mind as to less informed and all but 
illiterate. 

The first Number of a new periodical, entitled the 
Oxford University Magazine, is announced at Oxford. 

A new edition, with additions, of Italy, by Josiah 
Conder. ; 

The Short-hand Standard attempted by an analysis of 
the Circle, by Thomas Moat. 





into me a Jove of geography, which has since 


F.Z.S, 


A monthly work on Natural History, by Henry Woods, 
It is to embrace the entire class ammalia; uh 


works, and Mr. M. Nognt in compiling for Sir James P 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


illustrations, chiefly portraits of the animals, drawn from, 
nature, by Harvey. 

The Sea-Service; or, Popular Sketches of Shipbuiig. 
ing and Naval Warfare, by the Author of ** A Year in 
Spain.” 

The Arcana of Science and Art, seventh year. 

Tutti Frutti, translated from Prince Puckler Muskay, 
_ Excursions in the North of Europe, by John Barrow, 
junior. 

Bubbles from the Brunnens of Nassau,—the Privately 
circulated work of which there is so pleasant a review jn 
the last Quarterly. 

We rejoice to see announced an account of the princi. 
_ objects, &c. made a 7 years’ residence in 

pt, by J. G. Wilkinson, Esq. Of this work we enter. 
tain very high expectations; and are not afraid to say i 
from any fear of creating disappointment. 

A Memoir of the Life, Character, and Writings of Sir 
Matthew Hale, Knight, Lord Chief Justice of England, 
by J. B, Williams, Esq. LL.D. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Three Great Sanctuaries of Tuscany, by Lady Char. 
lotte Bury, oblong 4to. 2/. 2s.—A Discourse on the Studies 
of the University, by A. Sedgwick, 8vo. 2d edit. 4s. bds.— 
Oaths, their origin, nature, and history, by J. E, Tyler, 
B.D. 8vo. 9s. bds.—Sir Rodolph of Hapsburgh, an historical 
romance, 3 vols. p. 8vo. 11. 11s. 6d. bds.—Napoleon’s Dying 
Soliloquy, and other Poems, by Thomas Stewart, Esq, 
12mo. 5s. 6d. bds.—The British Farmer’s Quarterly Ma- 
FRzine, 1833, Vol. VII. 8vo. 17s. 6d. half-bd.—Lindley’s 

jotanical Register, Vol. VI. N.S. royal #vo, 2i. 10s. 

— Entomol Edinensis; or, a Descriptive History of 
the Insects found in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, by 
James Wilson and Rev. J. Duncan, 8vo. 12s. bds.—A Vin- 
dication of Ecclesiastical Establishments, by John Inglis, 
D.D. 2d edit. 12mo. 3s, 6d. bds.—Melchizedek, by the au- 
thor of Elijah, &c. 12mo. 4s. bds.—The Value of Money, 
by Mrs. Barwell, 18mo. 2s. 6d. cloth.— Remarks on Trans. 
rtation, and on a recent Defence of the System, ina 
econd Letter to Earl Grey, by R. Whately, D.D. 8vo. és. 
a Forms of Practical Proceedings in the 
Courts of King’s Bench, Common Pleas, and Exchequer, 
12mo. 18s. bds.—Archbold’s Practice of King’s Bench, by 
T. Chitty, 2 vols. 12mo. 1. 10s. bds.—Thoughts on the 
Providence of God, 12mo. Is. 6d. cloth.—M‘Neile’s Let- 
ters to a Friend on Seceding from the Church of Eng- 
land, 12mo. 3s. bds.—The Teacher; or, Moral Influences 
on the Young, by Jacob Abbott, 12mo. 3s. cloth.—Hay- 
ward’s Translation of Goethe’s Faust, 2d edit. 8vo. 12s, 
bds.—Lord Chesterfield’s Advice to his Son, Chiswick 
Press, ed. royal 32mo. 1s. 6d. bds.-—The Meee Man's 
Own Book, 2d edit. royal 32mo. 3s. 6d. bds.—History, 
Antiquities, &c. of Framlingham and Saxsted, by R. 
Green, 8vo. 12s, bds.— The Pilgrims of the Rhine, . the 
author of Pelham, &c. royal 8vo. 1. 11s. 6d. bds.; ditto, 
large paper, India proofs, 37. 3s. bds.—Last Words; or, 
the Truth of Jesus sealed in the Death of his Martyrs, by 
the author of ‘* Little Mary,” &c. 12mo. 3s. 6d. bds.—A 
Treatise on Field Fortification, by J. S. Macaulay, 12mo, 
with 12 plates, 12s. cloth.—_A Continuation of the ‘ Let- 
ters from the Sussex Emigrants in Canada,” written in 
1833, 8vo. is, sewed, 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


G. S. Newton.—We thank ‘* An Artist” for his letter 
stating to us that we were misinformed respecting the 
death of this beautiful painter; though we deeply - 
the additional intelligence of his dangerous condition. 
Receiving the painful news (as is indicated in our notice) 
at an hour too late to admit of inquiry, we were induced 
to rely upon it in consequence of the hand-writing being 
familiar, and a message delivered at the same time, that a 
friend eminent in the arts had called upon us, and would 
repeat his visit in the afternoon. 
he lines «* On Life” are excellent for a young nigel 
twelve years of age, but too pocente for insertion. The 

ublic do not enter into such productions with the feel- 
ings of relatives and friends, who know and are interested 
in the writers. , 

We will endeavour to find the paper ‘ Truth’s 4 
Libel;” but, however — we are to intelligent Cor- 
a, we would rather that they abstained from 
addressing us altogether, than that they should favour us 
with communications of which they keep no copy, and 
visit us with perpetual complaints when delay or accident 
prevent their being used or, perhaps, preserved. 

Justitia, Bristol, should write to the publishers of the 
work he alludes to, whose respectability insures a satis- 
peg | explanation; or, if he writes to us confidentially, 
we will obtain the information he wants. We are pretty 
certain he is in error. 

We thank C. G., but cannot insert his poem. J 

St. Valentine’s Eve, with its specimens, is equally in- 
admissible. 

Errata. — In our last Number, in the critique on 
Covent Garden Theatre, by the accident of a wor being 
transposed from its proper place, the sense of the passage 
is confused. Read ‘the musketry was by Mr. Foster; 
that the Alhambra opened u * the court of Lyons, 
the city for Lions, the animals, and other puerilities. - 
What business the lions had to get in front of Mr. Fosters 
name must have puzzled our readers. mes 

In our notice of the second concert of the Vocal ‘ 4 
ciety, page 84, col. 1, line 3, for ‘* each part” read ‘* eaci 


e | sol 





sort ;” line 27, for «* the treble sola” read ‘* the treble 
0," 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 








ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. | 


RITISH INSTITUTION, 


PALL MALL. 

The Gallery for the Exhibition and Sale of the Works of Bri- 
tish Artists, is open daily, from Ten in the Morning until Five 
inthe Brening. Admission, 1s.—Catalogue, 

WILLIAM Ba "RNARD, Keeper. 


HE EXHIBITION of PAINTINGS, | 
DRAWINGS, and SKETCHES, by the late R. P. 
BONINGTON, is now open to the Public, at 209, Regent Street. | 
This interesting Collection contains the greater part of his | 
finest productions, and altogether comprehends Three Hundred | 
and Fifty different Subjects, many of which are entirely new to | 
the Public. 
Open from Ten till Six. 
Admission, One Shilling. Catalogue, Sixpence, } 


(,OSMORAMA ROOMS, No. 209, Regent | 


Street, Exhibition of Splendid Chemical Experiments. - 
The beauties and wonders of Chemical Science will be illus- | 
trated by an extensive Series of the most interesting and brilliant 
Experiments, with short and familiar Explanations, so as to | 
render each Experiment easily intelligible. In the entire Series 
nearly all parts of Practical and Experimental Chemistry will be 
exhibited, with the exception of those Experiments which are | 
unpleasant or explosive. 
Admittance, | s. —Open from 12 ein 5 daily. | 


ae 


i] 
(\HEAP BREAD, without RUIN to the! 
FARMER. — The Nobility and Gentry, in or out of 
Parliament, and now nearly ruined by the awful depression of the | 
Landed Interest, are respectfully informed that Mr. GEORGE | 
BURGES, M.A. of Trinity College, Cambridge, will, in “4 
Seventh Lecture, detail an. easy plan, by which His Majesty's 
Ministers may, if they will, increase the Revenue a Million ster- 
ling annually ; and so improve the soil of England, as to enable 
it to feed Sixty Millions of mouths, on cheaper and better bread- | 
corn than can be grown upon, or imported from, any other part | 
of the Globe. | 
The one will commence at half- pest Eight pesolentys PM. | 
at No. » 80, Bedford Street, Covent Garden | 
! 


Fc est Presents 
e 15s. bound and 
IRTUE’S *YOUTH'S NEW LONDON 
SELF-INSTRUCTING DRAWING-BOOK ; contain- 
ing upwards of One Hundred Engravings, illustrative of Land- 
scape Scenery, Picturesque Architecture, Marine Views, Animals, 
and the Human Figure; arranged in a Series of Progressive Les- 
sons, with copious Instructions on the Drawing of each Subject. 
To which is added, a Practical System of Perspective, adapted to 
the capacity of Juvenile Learners, and a concise Description of 
(irecian, Roman, and Gothic Architecture. | 
By N. WHITTOCK 
Author of the “ Decorative Painter's Guide,” « Tilustrations 
of York, Surrey, Susséx,” &c. | 
Tendon: Published by G. Virtue, 26, Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. | 


NIGHT ENGRAVINGS for ONE SHIL- 
LING, from original Paintings by R. Westall, Esq. 

R.A. and John Martin, Esq. the distinguished Painter of “ Bel. | 

shazzar’s Feast,” made expressly for “* The Illustrations of the | 

Bible,” to be published in Monthly Parts of the octavo size, | 
commencing March ist, by Messrs. Bull and Churton, 26, 

Holles eae Ios | 

A "royal Ato. edition, price as. 6d. 

Orders vena bya » and Agents | 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Scenes the Kingdom. 
HE COLLECTION of ORIGINAL “ 


PAINTINGS and DRAWINGS made by the most 
eminent Artists nef the present day, for the illustration of the fol- 
lowing Wor! 


The Novels and Tales of the Author of 


Waverley. 
II. 
The Poetical Works of Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 


Ill. 
The Gallery of the Society of Painters in 
Water-Colours; 
is open for the inspection of Amateurs of the Fine Arts, at the 
Rooms of Messrs. Paul and Dominie Colnaghi and Co, Pall Mall 
East; of whom Catalogues may be had, as well as of Mr. Tilt, 86 
Pleet Street. 
In 2 vols. imp. 8v0. Vi 108.; 4to. on Proofs), 127, 12s. 
ELECT VIEWS in GREECE: 
104 Plates, had. in the best line manner, from 
Drawings by H. W. Williams, Esq. Edinburgh. With De- 
Seriptions. 
Any of the Numbers may be had separately, to complete sets, 
on each, in imp. 8vo. 12s.; royal 4to. (India a 2is.; 
Odia Proofs before letters (a few arta Bis. 
London: Longman and Co.; Edinburgh, A aan Cc. Black. 


(Hats WORTH.— The MIRROR. — 
V. of a New Volume contains Three Original Views 


of Chatsworth, the seat of the Duk ke of Devonshire ; the recent 


Heer ot an Egyptian Mummy; Original Facts in Natural | 


Part I. of a N 4 ‘ 
publishing. a New Volume, with Fourteen Engravings, is now 


“There is as much matter in one of these 
twopenny numbers 
asin three of the Penny Magazines.”—Gardener's Magazine, | 


wt XXII. with a Portrait of Captain Ross, | 
’ “Vols I. to XXI. price 5/. 16s. in boards, 
1.74, half-bound. 
—_, is complete in itself, and may be purchased 
John Limbird, 143, Strand. 





or 


HEAP JAITERATURE, — ‘* The recent 

eap | has induced us to look 

at this parent ro Bind perieaicals (THE MIRROR) more close- 
ly than we otherwise might have done. The result of our exami- 
nation leads us to suspect, that, after all, there is just now more 





| cry than wool. After the eleventh year of its existence, and not~- 


withstanding the rivalship of very many other publications, the 
Mirror is still cheap. Its cuts good; its oe looking at the 
size of the type as well as the number of pages, considerable; 


and al — a generally amusing.”—Spectator, Jan, 25, 1834, 


John Limbird, 143, Strand, and all Booksellers. 


MUSIC. 
USICAL GEMS.—PIANO-FORTE 


MART.—The Amateurs and Admirers of the tine 
and chaste Compositions of the great Classic Authors for the 
Piano-Forte and Organ have now an opportunity of enric hing 
their Libraries on highly ad terms, a 
reduction on the marked or usual prices having been decided on; 
and numerous works of the above class, selected by eminent men, 
have been prepared, and are now offered to the curious, both in 
plain and elegant bindings, ready for the library. 

Pianoforte Mart, 71, Dean Street, opposite Queen Street, Soho. 








BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
LITERATURE. 
Messrs. Saunders and Otley pone set published the following 
ne orks :— 








In 8vo. (just ready), 


HE PILGRIMS of the RHINE, 
By the Author of “‘ Pelham,” and “* Eugene Aram.” 
Splendidly illustrated, 
In extra boards, or superbly bound, 


Il. 
Mrs. Jameson's New Work, 
3 vols. post 8vo. 
Visits and Sketches at Home and Abroad. 
By Mrs. Jameson, 
Author of haracteristice of Women.” 
Ill. 
In 1 vol, coloured Plates, 
The Language of Flowers. 
*¢ In Turkey,” observes Lady Montagu, “‘ you may send letters 
of passion, friendship, or even news, without ever inking your 
fingers; no fruit or flower, bud or blossom, being without its sen- 


timent, 
Iv. 3? 
» In 2 vols. 
Imaginative Biography. 
By Sir Egerton Brydges. 


Vv. 
In 1 vol. price 16s, bound. 
Mr. Lodge’s Peerage for 1834. 
(Third edition.) 
«¢ A work which corrects all errors of former works,”—Times. 
vI. 
A 2d edition of 
Travels in Turkey. 
By Adolphus Slade, Esq. 
“These volumes are full of highly “entertaining and curious 
| matter.”—Court Journal, 
Vu. 
In 2 vols, ole P 
Dr. Madden on the Infirmities of Genius. 
“A very valuable andfinteresting work, full of new views and 
curious deductions,”—Literary Gazette. 


Price U, 8s, age by 72 ae in the same 
nne 


as ** 1 
oO E- 
By SAMUEL ROGERS, E 
Comprising the ** Pleasures of Memory,” ¢ Humes Life,” &c. 
T. Cadell, Strand; and E. Moxon, Dover Street. 


Sequel to Dr. J. Johnson's “ Change of Air,” &c. 
Price 7s. 


HE RECESS; or, 
in the Highlands and Lowlands; being the Home Circuit | 
versus Foreign Travel; a Philosophic Tour to the Hebrides, 
vondon: Longman and Co, grisea a 
«‘ The author treats his subject with fresh 


Autumnal Relaxation | 





| 
He is so engrossed in the locale, that he cnocesds in creating a | 


strong interest in his readers.”—At. 
«« The author has a decided turn for the satirical, and seems to 
ials for the gr ‘is humour."— 





have had ample 
News. 
«* Here’s food for reflection! a pone of mind, 
(Worth half the old books in the ‘ Brera ;') 
A feast for the Attican pon yeh combin’d 
With a spice from the Wit of Abdera!”"* 
Author of the ** Heliotrope.” 
“ The farther we followed the mony the more we were dis- 
inclined to leave a line unread.”—Satiri 


* Democritus. 
In 4 large vols, 8vo, closely printed, 3l. 3s 
ELECTIONS from the EDINBURGH 
REVIEW ; comprising the best Articles in that Journal, 
from its commencement to the present time; consisting of Cha- 
racters of Eminent Poets, Painters, Divines, Philosophers, States- 
pete Orators, Historians, Novelists, and {Critics 5 Dissertations 
m Poetry and the Drama, 
Political History, Metaphysics, Foreign — Domestic 3 
a al Economy, Law , Parl 
‘orm, Church Reform, Liberty of the Press, State of Ireland, and 
=. India Slavery. With a Prel y » and 
Explanatory Notes. 
Edited by M. CROSS, 
Secretary to the Belfast Historical Societ a, 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, Longman, 
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In Bvo. Mi is. 6d, 
HEBREW PR MER ; ; intended as an 
Introduction to the 8: aad Reading of the He- 
brew with Points; compiled for ~ e _ of childrenand beginners. 
By the Rev. A. M‘CAUL, A.M. 
Trinity College, Dublin. 


Also, lately published, new edition, in one volume octavo (1,200 
pages), price 21s. boards; inferior seer, but very superior te 
any foreign edition, price 15s. boa 

1. Biblia Hebraica, editio longé accuratis- 

sima ab Everardo Van Der Hooght, V 

a edition has undergone a rhe revision by Professor 
urwitz. 

“* The most correct edition of the Hebrew Scriptures is the 
last Soprint, of Van Der Hooght’s Hebrew Bible, which has been 
revised by Professor Hurwitz.”—Quarterly Journal of Education, 
January 1834. 

2. A Grammar of the Hebrew Langu 

By the Rev. 8S. Lee, D.D. Regius Professor of Hebrew in the 

University of ae Second edition, in one volume, 8vo. 

price 14s. boards. 

“ The best grammar for the English reader is that of Lee.”— 
Quarterly Journal, January 1834. 

Professor Lee is preparing for publication a Hebrew and En- 
eer Dictionary, in one large volume. 

. Elements of Hebrew Grammar (without 
pent to which is pretixed a Dissertation on the Two Modes of 
ading, with or without Points. my Feeney Wilson, D.D. late 

Professor of Church History in the or of St. Andrew's, 

Fifth edition, in one volume 8 v0. price 10s, 6d. 

4. Liber Psalmorum: ad editionem Hooghti- 
anem accuratissime adornatus. 
Printed for James Duncan, 37, Paternoster Row; J.H. Parker, 
Oxford; and J. and J. J. Deighton, Cambridge. 





School- Books of Established Merit. 
NGLISH SPELLING-BOOK; 
containing a progressive Series of Lessons, with a 
erent | of Engravings; the whole intended to furnish an im- 
proved Introductory Book to the First Elements of English. 
By W. MAVOR, LL.D. 
New edition, 1s. 6d. bound. 
Reading Exercises for Schools ; being a oe 
to Mavor’s Spelling, and an Introduction to the Class-Book, 
the Rev. Dr, Blair. New edition, 2s. bound. 


The Class-Book ; or, Three Hundred and 
Sixty-tive Reading emenas combining the Elements of Know- 
ledge, with a co Ae Number of Reading Exercises (from the 
} best Authors) than any other similar Work : every Lesson teach- 

es some principle of Science, or some important Truth. By the 
Rev. Dr. Blair. New edition, 5s. bound. 


Mavor’s Classical English Poetry; consisting 
of from Three to Four Hundred of the best short Pieces in the 
Language, and some original Pieces, With a Preface, indicating 
| the several Species of in a and the best Modes of Recitation. 
| New edition, 5s, 6d. boun 

Mavor’s British Nepos, consisting of Select 
Lives of ill i Britons, disti d for their Virtues, Ta- 
lents, &c., interspersed with Practical Reflections; written for 
the Young, on the petoriate-thet example is more powerful than 
precept. New edition, 5s. bound. 

Mavor’s Selection of the Lives of Plutarch, 
abridged; containing some of the most iJlustrious Characters of 
| Antiquity. New edition, 5s. 6d. boun 
|. Mavor’s Elements of Natural History ; 

i on the yy m Arrangement of Animals; a 
ular Descripti in the manner ef Goldsmith and Buffon. 

New edison et with ith Fifty J Engravings, 7s. 6d. bound. 

( Mavor’s Universal Stenographys o OF a Com. 
plete and Practical System of Short-Hand, 6s. boar, 








‘iol Sermons for Schools; roel gs one for 


| every Sunday in the Year, and also for Christmas-Day, Good- 
| Friday, &c.; adapted for Young Persons of either Sex; selected 
and abrid, from Horne, Blair, Gisborne, Paley, Porteus, Hors- 


ke. Rev. 8S. Barrow. New edition, 7s. bound, 
, -~ -* tn cterag Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 





| 
{ 
| TATIO 10s. 6d, boards, 


ISSE R TATIONS, vindicating the 
CHURCH of | ag with regard to some Essen- 
tial Points of Polity and Doctri 
| By the Rev. JOHN “SINCLAIR, A. M. 
of Pembroke College, Oxford ; 
| Fellow of the oy al Society, Edinburgh ; and Minister of 
aul’s gt Edinbur, 
Printed for 5.6. +» and F. Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, 
| and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall; and sold by Bell and Bradfute, 
| Edinburgh. 





a. gules fa 

| HE SUPPORT of GOVERNMENT 
sential to the PRESERVATION and PURITY of 

RELIGION; a Sermon preached on me nese the 26th of Ja- 
| nuary, and Published at the express desire of many Members of 


| | the Con 
the “Rev. WILLIAM HARNESS, M.A. 
| Minister of St = Pancras Parochial Chapel, Regent Square, and 
Evening Lecturer of St. Ann’s, Soho. 
| Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 





» Waterloo Place, Feb. 15, 
The Second Volume, -... Five Shillings, of 


LLAN CUNNINGHAM’S EDITION 
of BURNS will be ready for general delivery on 


Wedinesday", 
ochrane and M‘Crone, 11, Waterloo Place. 
‘Ga 16 vols. 8vo, complete, with General] Index, 6!. 17s. boards, 
HE WORKS of the Right Honourable 
EDMUND BURKE. 
Printed for J., G., and F. Riv , St, cue Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mal 
#,° Several of the latter Volumes may be had to complete 
Sets; alse Vols. JV. to VIII, of of the ato. edition, 
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__THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








Map of China. 
On one large sheet, coloured, price &.; on cloth, in a ease, 11s. ; 
on cloth, with roller, 12s. Gd.; ditto varnished, 14s. 


MAP of CHINA and the ADJACENT 
COUNTRIES; including Corea, Part of Japan, the 
Islands of Formosa, Philippines, &c.; compiled from the Charts 
by Captain ROSS, and other Surveyors of the East India Com- 
pany, and the latest and authentic Documents. 
London: Parbury, Allen, and Co, Leadenhall Street. 


« The world-renowned Conversations Lexicon.” — Edin. Rev. 
Parts I. to VIII. price 2s. 6d. each; and Vol. 1. Parts I, and 11. 


lls. each, 
"THE POPULAR ENCYCLOPADIA ; 
or, “ Conversations Lexicon.” With numerous Addi- 
tions and Corrections, and Dissertations on Literature, Science, 
and the Fine Arts, 
By THOMAS THOMSON, M.D. F.R.S., 
Sir D. K. SANDFORD, and ALLAN CUNNINGHAM, Esq. 

These Parts include from to Canada; and contain a vast 
mass of information not to be found in any other work. The 
Publishers would refer to the articles Academy—Arabian Litera- 
ture and Language — Arnold — Austria — Bandana —Bank — 

ium—Bohemian Language and Li Boli Bonaparte 

‘amily —Book T'rade— Botany, (with Dr. Rattray’s Chart)— 
Brazil — Brewing — Britain — Byzantine School of Art—Calico 
Printing, &c. &c. These Parts also include Dr. Thomson's 
Sketch of the Progress of Physical Science. 

« If completed on its present plan, it will be one of the most 
useful works of reference that persons who have not time for deep 
study can require.”—Atheneum. ; 

«* We have looked through the articles carefully, and we find 
those treated exactly in the manner that a person seeking for in- 
formation would wish. If it continues to be what its commence- 
ment gives us fair reason to anticipate, wherever our influence 
extends it shall be exerted in hearty recommendations.” — Metro- 
politan Magazine. ‘ 

«« It must prove a useful and excellent standard book." —Tait’s 
Magazine 

«To students, in every department of knowledge, it will prove 
invaluable as a work of reference, as it contains the condensed 
contents of folios.”"—Sheffield Iris. 

** Its celebrity is not more than it deserves; for we know no 
work better calculated toconvey information, whether on abstruse 
or familiar subjects, or that does it in a more pleasing manner.”— 
Yorkshire Gazette, 

Blackie and Son, Glasgow and Edinburgh; Simpkin and Mar- 
shall, and James Duncan, London; and Curry, jun. and Co. 

in. 
Dedicated, by permission, to His Majesty. 
rice 5s. in cloth, . 
REATISE on the NATURE of VISION, 
the FORMATION of the EYE, and the CAUSES of 
IMPERFECT VISION; with Rules for Artificial Assistance, 
and Observations on the Use of Improper Glasses. 
y ALEXANDER ALEXANDER, 
Optician to His Majesty, to the Duchess of Kent, and 
to the Princess Victoria. 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman, 





Kirby and Spence’s Entomology. 
In 4 thick vols. 8vo. with Plates, and Portraits of the 
Authors, 5th edition, price 4/. bds. 


NTRODUCTION to ENTOMOLOGY ; 
or, Elements of the Natural History of Insects. 
By WILLIAM KIRBY, M.A. F.R.S. and L.S.; and 
WILLIAM SPENCE, Esq. F.L,S. 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 


In 8vo, price 2s. sewed, 


LETTER to the Right Hon. SIR 
CHARLES MANNERS SUTTON, K.G.C,B., Speaker 
of the First House of Commons elected under the Reform Bills of 
1832, on the Measures required for the Immediate Kelief and 
Permanent Benefit of the United Kingdom. 
E. Smith and Co. nes Boag Simpkin and Marshall, 
ondon 


In 8v0. po 6d. 
HINA. An Outline of its Government, 


Laws, and Policy, and of the British and Foreign Em- 
bassies to, and intercourse with, that Empire; with a Chart of 


Canton River. 
By PETER AUBER, 
Secretary to the Honourable the Court of Directors of the 
East India Company. 
London: Parbury, Allen, and Co. Leadenhall! Street. 
In 12mo. price 3s. 6d. the 2d edition of 
VINDICATION of ECCLESIASTI.- 
CAL ESTABLISHMENTS. 
By JOHN INGLIS, D.D. 
One of the Ministers of the Old Greyfriars’ Church, Edinburgh; 
and one of His Majesty’s Chaplains in Ordinary in Scotland. 

*,* The Publisher takes this opportunity of stating, that the 
present edition, reprinted in a cheaper form, with the view of 
more extended utility, was all corrected, except the last sheet, by 
the late lamented author, previous to his last Mlness. 


: By the same Author, 

A Vindication of Christian Faith. 
Addressed to those who, believing in God, do not believe in 
Jesus Christ whom he hath sent. 

1 vol, 8vo. price 10s. 6d, 
Blackwood, Edinburgh; and T. Cadell, 
Strand, London. 


In 
Printed for William 





Zachokke’s Popular History of Switzerland. 
Price 5s. bound in cloth, 
HE HISTORY of SWITZERLAND, 
from its earliest Origin to the present Time; a popular 
Description and faithful Picture of the gradual Rise and Progress 
of the Swiss Nation, From the German, 
By HANRICH ZSCHOKKE, 

*€ To say much respecting a publication which is all but fault- 
less, would be to multiply words in vain. It is a history of a 
highly interesting people and country, the land of brave and 
virtuous men, and the cradle of civil and religious liberty."— 
Morning Advertiser. 


. Now ready, 
Second edition, post 8vo, price 4s. in cloth, lettered, 


A DISCOURSE on the STUDIES of the 

UNIVERSITY of CAMBRIDGE. 

, By ADAM SEDGWICK, M.A. F.R.S, &c. 

Woodwardian Professor, and Fellow of Trinity College, 
7 3 Cambridge. 
Cambridge: J. and J. J. Deighton; London, John W. Parker. 
New Application of Veratria, 

n 8vo. price 4s. boards, 


N INVESTIGATION into the 
REMARKABLE MEDICINAL EFFECTS result- 

ing from the EXTERNAL APPLICATION of VERATRIA, 

Iilustrated by Cases ofAffections of the Heart, Tic Douloureux, 

Rheumatism, Dropsy, &c. in which it has been successfuily em- 

ployed. y A. TURNBULL, M.D. 

London : Longman and Co,; Edinburgh, A. and C. Black. 





n four large volumes 8vo. price 2/. 2s. boards, 


I 

ad eo y 
ISTORY PHILOSOPHICALLY 

ILLUSTRATED, from the Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire to the French Revolution. 

By GEORGE MILLER, D.D. M.R.ILA. 
Formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. 

“ This is a work of very considerable research, much philo- 
sophical acumen, and great utility.”—Gentleman’s Magazine. 
rinted for James Duncan, 37, Paternoster Row. 





In 2 vols. foolscap 8vo. 2: edition, 18s. 
Tc . 
RAVELS of an IRISH GENTLEMAN 
, in search of a RELIGION; with Notes and I)lustra- 
tions, By the Editor of «* Captain Rock’s Memoirs.” 
“He is well content to leave to his accomplished adversary 
the unenvied and unmolested enjoyment of the honours which 
are his due for the sportiveness of his wit, the sprightliness of his 
narrative, the keenness of his sarcasm, and the brilliancy of his 
declamation.”—Character of the above work, from @ Reply to it by 
the Rev. Mortimer O'Sullivan, 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman, 
Of whom may be had, 


Memoirs of Capt. Rock. Foolscap 8vo. 5th 
edition, 9s. 





Parkes's Chemical Catechism, New Edition. 
In 8vo. 13th edition, 15s. bds. 


HE CHEMICAL CATECHISM. 
By the late SAMUEL PARKES, F.L.G. and W.S., &c. 
Author of ** Chemical Essays,” “* Rudiments of 
Chemistry,” &c. 
Revised and adapted to the present state of Chemical Science, 
By E. W. BRAYLEY, Jun. A.L.S. 
of the London Institution, 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 


Price 5s. Vol. I. of 
HE LIFE and POEMS of 
the Rev, GEORGE CRABBE. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 








rit doa! Books for Schools and Private Tuition, 
Published by John Harris, corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
New Editions of 


MHE ABBE GAULTIER’S complete 
COURSE of GEOGRAPHY, by means of Instructive 
Games; containing the Game of Simple Geography, for teaching 
the Names and Si i f the different Countries and Places 
of the Earth; a concise Treatise on the Artificial Sphere; anda , 
G phical Game, ill ive of Ancient and Modern History. | 
Revised and improved to the present time. 

By J. O. BUTLER, Esq. 
One vol. folio, with an entirely new set of coloured Maps, in- 
cluding the recent Discoveries in the Arctic Regions, from Draw- 
ings by Mr. Aspin, engraved by Mr. Hewitt. Price 1/. 1s. half- 
bound; or 1/. 11s. 6d. with a box containing 348 Counters. 
2. Familiar Geography. By the Abbé Gaul- 
tier. Introductory to the Author’s «Complete Course of Geogra- 
phy by means of Instructive Games.” With coloured Maps. 4th 
edition, price 3s. in coloured cloth, square 16mo. 

3. Ancient Geography. By the Abbé Lenglet 
du Fresnoy. A new edition, improved, with a coloured Ma 
the World as known to the Ancients. Price 2s. 6. beand 
cloth, square 16mo. 

4. Infantine Knowledge: a Spelling- Book 


on a popular Plan. By the Author of ‘¢ The Child’s Grammar.” 











or 3s. 6d. coloured, and half-bound, square 16mo. | 

5. The Child’s Grammar. By the late Lady 
Fenn, under the assumed name of Mrs. Lovechild. 36th edition, 
price 9d. sewed, or 1s. bound, 18mo. | 

*,* The extensive circulation, to the amount of above 250,000 | 
copies since the first appearance of this little book, is a flattering 
proof of its excellence. 

6. The Mother's Grammar; a Sequel to the | 
«Child's Grammar.” By the same Author. 19th edition, price 1s, | 
sewed, or 1s. 3d, bound, 18mo. | 

7. Parsing Lessons for Children, resolved | 
into their Elements; for the Assistance of Parents and Teachers, 
and adapted to the Child's and Mother's Grammars. By the | 
same Author, 8th edition, carefully revised. Price 1s. 3d. | 
sewed, i8mo. 

Price 6s, No. XXV. of 
Tae FOREIGN QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. 

Contents:—Art.I. Modern Diplomacy—II, Graphic History of 
the French National Convention — 111. Pronunciation of the 
Greek Language—1V. The French in Algiers—V. Jacquemont’s 
Letters from India—VI. Foreign Poor; Home Colonies of Bel- 
gium and France— VII. Lafontaine, the German Novelist — 
VIII. Turkey, Egypt, and Russia—the Crisis in the East— 
Quarterly List of New Continental Publications. 

Published by Adolphus Richter and Co. (late Treuttel and 
Wirtz, and Richter} No. 30, Soho Square; and Black, Young, 
and Young, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden. Sold by all 














Effingham Wilson, 88, Royal Exchange. 
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Now ready, 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 
I D O 


a Dramatic Poem. 
Saunders and Otley, Public Library, Conduit Street, 


“ame 


E; 


In Seventeen Volumes, price 5s. each, neatly bound in cloth : 
, 


HE COMPLETE WORKS of Lorp 


BYRON, com 
and his Life, 


prising his Poetry, Letters, and Tournals; 


By THOMAS MOORE, Esq. 
With Thirty-five splendid Landscapes, drawn by Turner and 


Stanfield, and engraved by W. and E. Finden, illustrative of the 
Scenerv of Lord Byron's Life and Works. 


The Poems are now first collected and chronologically arranged 


- 





Bishop Heber, 
Mr. Lockhart, 


Ugo Foscolo, 


and illustrated with Notes, Biographical and Critical, by 
Sir Walter Scott, 
Francis Jeffrey, 
Professor Wilson, 
Sir Egerton Brydges, 


Rev. George Croly, 
Mrs. Shelley, 
George Ellis, 
‘Thomas Campbell, 
Rev. H. Milman, 
‘Thomas Moore. 


“« The Seventeenth Volume of Byron’s Works has just been 


published, which, to our great regret, terminates a publication 
unequalled in its editorial excellence and splendid embellish. 
ments, by any work of the sort that has appeared in this country; 
and, considering the charge, a marvel in bibliopoly. Looking 
at the poetical beauty and extraordinary interest of Lord Byron’: 


Muse, the perfect form in which she is presented through the 


une 10. 


taste and labour of the Editor, and the exquisite skill of Turner 
and the Findens in the engravings, we have no hesitation in say. 
ing that Mr. Murray has proved himself a faithful friend to the 
noble poet, both living and dead; while he has, by this publica. 
tion, done singular honour to the English press. The tact and 
talent that could discover such a vein, and so work it, will not, 
we hope, be long in detecting another equally profitable and 
—— to the public and himself.” — Morning Chronick, 


*,* Any volume may be had separately, 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
— = 


Elegantly printed from a new type, in 2 pocket vols. price 10s, 


HE /ENEID of VIRGIL, from the Trans. 
lation by Messss. PITT and RING, in which the faulty 
Passages are taken out, and replaced by New Versions, and the 
whole style is carefully revised. 


By W. CLAPPE 


RTON, 


Teacher of Languages in Edinburgh. 
Printed for Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane, London; and 
Stirling and Kenney, Edinburgh. 


Now ready, in 3 vols. a New Novel, of an origina! character, 


HE 


entitled 


FROLICS of PUCK 


Bull and Churton, Library, 26, Holles Street, London; 
Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh; John Cumming, Dublin, 





Prosperity and the Public Debt.—2s. 


| beet ne of the PUBLIC DEBT over 
the PROSPERITY of the COUNTRY. 


By M. B. 


Also, 
1. An Analysis of the Currency Question, 


from the Time of Adam Smith to the present. 


Joplin. 8s. 6d. 


By Thomas 


2. Digest of the Evidence before the Secret 


Committee of 1832, on the Bank Charter, with Strictures. By 


Thomas Joplin. 


lds. 


«Thus the report is not only much abridged, without the 
omission of an essential fact, but it is reduced to a methodical 
form, and rendered of easy reference.”—Times. 

James Ridgway and Sons, Piccadilly; and all Booksellers. 


Schools. 


Fine Arts, 
In 4to. price 31, 3s, 
URNET’S PRACTICAL HINTS on 
PAINTING; illustrated by nearly One Hundred Etch- 
ings, from celebrated Pictures of the Italian, Flemish, and Dutch 


*,* This Work is ge pp) Gare ry to the student in 


of | art, in the new edition of the « 
in | the article Drawing. 


ncyclopsedia Britannica.” See 


The Parts may be had separate, viz. :—On Composition, l5s.; 
On Light and Shade, 18¢,; On Colour, 1/, 11s, 6d. 
A few Copies remain of the large paper, with India proofs of 


lettered, 6. 6s. 


With 144 neat Engravings. 3d edition, price 3s. bound in cloth, | the Plates, and a Portrait of the Author. 


2. A Series of Subjects 
tt ees 


the late R. P. 


French boards and 


from the Works of 
hed by S. D. Harding 





rice 2/. 12s. 6d. ; Proofs, BI. Bs 


Published by James Carpenter and Son, Old Bond Street. . 


This day is published, Part I. price 3s. by Holdsworth and Ball, 
Amen Corner, Paternoster Row, (the whole to be compriset * 
Thirteen Parts, without the Text,) 


COMMENTARY on the OLD aud 


NEW TESTAMENT; in which the 
| illustrated with copious Notes, i 4 of 
| With Improvements and Reflections at the en¢ ¢ 


Critical. 
each Chapter, 


Sacred Text is 


heological, Historical, and 


By JOSEPH SUTCLIFFE, A.M 


O um 


Shelley, &c. 








Booksellers, 


Third Edition, . 
ginal Notes, and Biographical Reminiscences of Canning, 


Author of the “Gentleman’s Guide to the English Language 
and one of the Translators of Saurin’s Sermons, &c- 5 


Price 7s. 6d. or with splendid illustrative Proof Plates 


engraved on steel, 12s. 


F oO 


an 668. 


oem. P 
By ROBERT MONTGOMERY, B.A. 


of Lincoln College, 


revised, and 


Oxford: Henry Slatter, High Street. 
Co. Ave Maria Lane; and J. Turri!),. 250; 


Author of “¢ The Omnipresence of the Deity,” “ Satan," ae ° 
considerably enlarged, with Ur! 


Heber, 


London, Whittaker and 
Regent treet. 
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Price 14s. 

HE FLORA of OXFORDSHIRE and its 
CONTIGUOUS COUNTIES, (comprising the Flow- 
ering Plants only ;) arranged in easy and familiar language, ac- 
ding to the Ticemein and Natural Systems; preceded by an 

fatroduction to Botany, with twelve illustrative Plates. 

By RICHARD WALKER, B.D. F.L.S. 
Fellow of Magdalen Coll. Oxford. 

« A very valeable addition to our local Floras. The prelimi- 
nary Introduction to Botany is exceedingly clear and succinct; 
on the whole, we think Mr. Walker*s volume admirably adapted 
toawaken a taste for the science, and to infuse a very fair propor- 
tion of elementary instruction.”— Lit, Gaz. June 29, 1833. 

Oxford; Henry Slatter, High Street; Longman, Rees, Orme, 
Brown, Green, and Longman; and Whittaker and Co. London. 





lemy 8vo, 6s. 


D 
UESTIONS on ADAM’S ROMAN 
ANTIQUITIES, — uniformly, and forming a 
useful appendage to that work. 
Oxford: Henry Slatter; Longman and Co.; and Whittaker 
and Co. London. 
of January, 1834, was published, Part I., and on the 
= “a of February will be nabiitiods Part II. of 


x x ~ 
NEW and COMPREHENSIVE 
GAZETTEER; being a Delineation of the present 
State of the World, from the most recent Authorities, and con- 
stituting aS. ic Dicti of Geography 
By JEHOSHAPHAT ASPIN, Esq. 

It will contain ample ‘Deseriptions of every part of the known 
World; and embody a complete Topographical Dictionary of 
Great Britain and Ireland; in which every County, City, Bo- 
rough, Township, Parish, and Village, in the United Kingdom, is 
introdueed, according to its relative importance to the whole 
community. 

*,* The Work will be published in Monthly Parts, in royal 
octavo, each containing a quarto Map, drawn and engraved on 
steel, and a highly finished Engraving of some celeb d City or | 
Place. A Part will be produced regularly with the Magazines 
on the First of the Month, price 3s. with plain Maps; or, with 
the Maps coloured, 2s. 6d.; and the Work will be completed in | 
Forty Parts, so as to form Four handsome Volumes. | 














ion: Thomas Kelly, 17, Paternoster Row; Simpkin and 
Marshall, Stationers’ Court; and sold by all Booksellers in the 
British Empire. 
Second edition, greatly enlarged and improved, in one volume, 
foolacap 8vo, price 7s. 


, . ae hl 
HE PHILOSOPHY of SLEEP. 
By ROBERT MACNISH, 
Member of the Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons of Glasgow, 
Author of “« The Anatomy of Drunkenness.” 

The first edition of the Philosophy of Sleep consisted of above 
two thousand copies; and the circumstance of a reprint being 
so soon called for, after such an unusually large impression, is 
perhaps the beat proof of the estimation in which the work is 
held by the public. In the present edition, the Publisher re- 
spectfully begs leave to intimate, that the work has been entirely 
re-written, the arrangement altered, and a great variety of new 
facts and cases added, and so many changes effected throughout 
every department of the subject, that it may be more regarded 
as a new treatise than a fresh edition of an old one. The pre- 
sent edition contains nearly one-half more matter than the pre- 
vious one, including, among many other new topics, an original 
Chapter on Spectral Illusions. 

Contents : — Chapter 1. Introduction — 2. Sleep in General — 
3. Dreaming—¢. Prophetic Power of Dreams —5. Night-Mare— 
6. Day-Mare—7. Sleep-Walking—8, Sleep-Talking—9. Sleepless- 
nes—10. Drowsiness—11. Protracted Sleep—12. Sleep from Cold 
—13. Trance —14. Waking Dreams — 15. Spectral Illusions—16. 
Reverie—17. Abstraction—18. Sleep of Plants—19. General Ma- 
nagement of Sleep. 

From a Notice of the First Edition of the Philosophy of Sleep. 

“A work which will be perused with interest and delight. It 
may be considered the most valuable contribution which philo- 
sophy, » and physical science, in ‘eeable combination, 
have lately made to the illustration of the study of man’s nature, 
viewed in close alliance with his ‘ being’s end and aim.’ "—Edin- 
burgh Weekly Chronicle, 

Published by W. R. M‘Phun, Glasgow; and Simpkin and 
Marshall, London. 
Of whom may be had, the fourth edition of the 
Anatomy of Drunkenness. 

Published by J. B. Balliére, 219, Regent Street. 
[PICTIONNATRE RAISONNE, 
Fs ETYMOLOGIQUE, SYNONYMIQUE, et POLY- 
LOTTE, des TERMES TECHNIQUES usités dans les SCI- 
ENCES NATURELLES, P vA ie, la Géo- 
— Physique, la Physique, 1a Chimie, la Géologie, la Miné- 
Praag Botanique, la Zoologie, l’Anatomie, et la Physiologie 

Par A. L. J. JOURDAN. 
2 forts vols. 8vo, & deux Colonnes, Paris, 1834, 18s. 

Raspail, Nouveau Systtme de Chimie Or- 
Banique, 8vo. fig. 1833, 10s. 
; Dictionnaire de 1’Industrie Manufacturiére, 
Nenmerciale, et Agricole Ouvrage; accompagné d’un grand 
eer re de Figures intercalées dans le Texte. Vol. I. 8vo. 

aris, 1833. Bs. 
*4* Vol. II. will soon be published. 


Revue des Deux Mondes; a French and 
oreign Review-Magazine. Published in Paris and London, 


twicea Month. P; y °s§ ies 
and Three Maths, inp for the Year, 2/, 8s.; Six Months, 1/, 6s.; 























In 1 large vol. 8vo, with an Abstract of the Population : 
7 D ‘ Return of 1831, and Maps, 18. bds. 
INBURGH GAZETTEER, or COM- 
tealeg Reve snes oll pace gp ; DICTIONARY ; 
tisticals and ane Geography, Physical, Political, Sta- 
N Asan Accompaniment to the above, 
met General Atlas, by A. Arrowsmith ; 
) ae 54 Maps, Royal 4to. half-bound, 36s. plain ; coloured, 


London, Longman and Cov.; Edinburgh, A. and C. Black. 


| in total ignorance. We are glad to find Mr. Burke employed in 
| removing a national reproach. He has contrived to make hix 


Horse Anatomy. : 

In One Volume 8vo. cloth boards, Rsi i. 
HE ANATOMY of the HORSE, reduced 
to a Systematic Form, and embracing new and enlarged 

Views of the Structure ef the Foot. . 

By WILLIAM PERCIVALL, M.R.C.S. 
Author of “ Veterinary Lectures. 

London: Longman and Co. Paternoster Row. 

*,* A few Copies of Part III. of the Lectures remain on sale. 





Patent Horse Sandal. 

This admirable pocket substitute for a Lost Shoe in the Hunt- 
ing Field requires but a minute’s delay in the chase to be buckled 
on; and is only half the weight of the common horse-shoe. 

Sold by Tate, Saddler, Park Street, Grosvenor Square; and 
‘Townes and Son, 141, Cheapside, London. Price 10s. 6d. 
The First Volume of Mr. MONTGOMERY MARTIN'S 
GENERAL COLONIAL HISTORY, being 

RITISH COLONIES in ASIA, 

is this day published, in demy 8vo. morocco cloth, 21s. 
Cochrane and M‘Crone, 11, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 








The Landed Gentry of England. 
Now ready, in 8vo. with Engravings of the Armorial Bearings of 
each Family,and a fine Portrait of the Speaker, price 1/. 1)s. Gd. 
bound in morocco cloth, the first Vol. (to be completed in Four) 


of the 
Hy roky of the COMMONERS of 
GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. 
By JOHN BURKE, Esq. 
Forming a desirable Companion to the Peerage and Baronetage. 
«« This is a great and important undertaking. Of the peers and 
the baronets of Great Britain we have heard and read, but of the 
commoners—of families equally celebrated in history—we remain 


book not only very useful, but highly interesting, many rare and 
curious anecdotes having been introduced.”—Globe, 


II. 
History of the Nobility. 

Now ready, the 4th edition, with all the New Creations, and up- 
wards of 1,500 Engravings of Arms, &c. incorporated with the 
Text, on a new Plan, in 2 vols. 8vo., comprising upwards of 1400 
pages, beautifully printed in double columns, so as to comprise 
a quantity of matter equal to twelve ordinary volumes, price 
21. 10s. bound in morocco cloth, 

Mr. Burke’s Peerage and Baronetage of the 
British Empire, for 1834. 
This work comprises three times the number of Families that 
have ever before been presented to the public in any one publi- 
cation of a similar description. It embraces every family in 
England, Ireland, and Scotland, invested with hereditary ho- 
nours, and every individual in the remotest degree allied to 
those families, he whole revised from authentic communica- 
tions made to the Author, by almost every noble family in the 
kingdom. ‘ 
Published for H. Colburn by R, Bentley; and sold by all 

Booksellers. 


Agents for Scotland, Messrs. Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh ; 
for Ireland, John Cumming, Dublin, 
Medicaland Surgical Works. 

Published by Longman, Rees, Orme, and Co. London, 

R. COPLAND’S DICTIONARY of 
PRACTICAL MEDICINE. 
Forming 1 vol. uniferm with Cooper's Surgical Dictionary. 
Parts I. and II. 9s. each. 
“ Unrivalled for extent of information.”—Edin, Med. Journal, 


II. 
Lectures on the Diseases of the Urinary Or- 
gans. By B. C. Brodie, V.P.R.S. Serjeant-Surgeon to the King, 
and Surgeon to St. George's Hospital. 8vo. 8s. 


Ill, 

Elements of Surgery. By Robert Liston, 
F.R.C.S. B, and L., Surgeon to the Edinburgh Royal Infirmary, 
Lecturer on Surgery, &c. 3 vols. 8vo. 278. 

‘ IV. : 

Observations on the Disorders of Females, 
with Plates. By Sir C, M. Clarke, Bart. M.D. Physician in Or. 
dinary to the Queen. 2 vols. royal 8vo. 3d edition, 36s. 

V. 

Two Lectures on the Treatment of Burns. 

By H. Earle, F.R.S. &c. With Two Plates, 2s. 6d. 


VI. 
Practical Compendium of Midwifery. By 
the late Robert Gooch, M.D. 12mo, 7s. 


vil. 

Elements of Materia Medica and Therapeu- 
tics, including all the recent Discoveries, By A. T. Thomson, 
M.D. Professor of Mat. Med. &c. in the London University. In 
2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 

. VIII. 

Medical Gazette; a complete and authentic 
Record of Medical Literature, Practice, &c. Published Weekly, 
at 8d. per Number, and in Monthly Parts. 








In 18mo. with Portrait, 8s. neatly bound and lettered, 


ODD’S JOHNSON'S DICTIONARY 
of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE in MINIATURE; 
with a Vocabulary of Greek, Latin, and Scriptural Names, ac- 


centuated. 
By THOMAS REES, LL.D, F.S.A. 

London: Longman and Co.; J. and W. T. Clarke; Darton 
and Harvey; J. and A. Arch; T. Cadell; J. Richardson; J. 
M. Richardson; Hatchard and Son; Baldwin and Co.; J., G. 
and F. Rivington; J. Booker; E. Williams; 8. Bagster; 
milton and Co.; K. Hunter; Whittaker and Co.; J. Duncan; 
Simpkin and Co.; J. Bohn; Parbury and Co.; T. Bumpus ; T. 
and W. Boone; J. Dowding; Smith, Elder, and Co.; E. Hodg- 
son; W. Edwards; Houlston and Sons; R. Spencer; Jeffery 
and Son; J. Capes; J. Wacey; and H. Washbourn. Liverpool, 









In 1 vol. post 8vo. price 12s. 
F,NTOMOLOGIA EDINENSIS; or, a 
Description and History of the Insects which occur iy 
the Neighbourhood of Edinburgh. Coleoptera. 
By JAMES WILSON, F.R.S.E., M.W.S. 
Author of “ Illustrations of Zoology ; and 
The Rev, JAMES DUNCAN, M.W.S. 
Printed for William Blackwood, Edinburgh; and T. Cadell, 
Strand, London. 
Dr. Buller’s Atlases, Geography, c. 
vo. price 19s. half-bound 


In8 , 
TLAS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 


consisting of 22 coloured Maps, with Index, 
By S. BUTLE 


Head Master of Shrewsbury ‘School, &c. 

By the same Author, 
Atlas of Ancient Geography, consisting of 
21 coloured Maps, with an accentuated Index. 8vo. 12s. hf.-bd. 
General Atlas of Ancient and Modern Geo. 


graphy. 43 coloured Maps and 2 Indexes. 4to. 24s. hf.-bound. 
*,* The Latitude and Longitude are given in the Indexes. 


Outline Copy-Books, adapted to the Atlases. 
Sketch of Modern and Ancient Geography, 
for Schools. 8vo, new edition, 9s. boards. ce 
Praxis on the Latin Prepositions. 8vo. 4th 
edition, 6s. 6d. boards.— Key to the same, 8vo. Gs. boards, 
London : Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman, 


n Quarto, with Seventeen Plates, price 2/. 18s. 


I 
NHE PHILOSOPHICAL TRANSAC. 

TIONS of the ROYAL SOCIETY of LONDON, for 
the Year 1833, Part II. 
Containing the following Papers :—1. Rev. G. Fisher’s Magne- 
tical Experiments, made during five years in the South of Eu- 
rope—2. Professor Graham on the Arseniates, Phosphates, and 
Phosphoric Acid—3. Dr. Stark on the Influence of Colour on 
Heat and Odours—4. Professor Ritchie on Electro-Magnetism 
and Magneto-Electricity — 5, Sir David Brewster on the Anato- 
mica! and Optical Structure of the Crystalline Lenses of Animals 
—t. Mr, Watkins on the Magnetic Powers of Soft Iron—7. Mr. 
ristie on the Direction and Intensity of the Terrestrial Mag- 
netic Force —8. Sir John Herschet’s Observations of Nebule and 
Clusters of Stars, during eight years—9. Dr. Faraday’s Fourth 
Series of Experimental Researches in Electricity —10. Professor 
Turner's Experimental Researches on Atomic Weights—11. 
Professor Daubeny’s Note on the recent Volcano in the Mediter- 
ranean —12, Professor Henderson’s Observations on Encke’s Co- 
met, at the Cape of Good Hope—13. Mr. Ivory on the Inequalities 
of the Motions of the Planets —14. Mr. Wheatstone on Acoustic 
Figures —15. Dr. Marshall Hall on the Medulla Oblongata and 
Spinalis—16. Mr. Barlow on the Situation and Changes of the 
Magnetic Lines of Equal Variation —17. Mr. J. E. Gray on Mol- 
luscous Animals, and their Shells — 18. Dr. Faraday’s Fifth Se- 
ries of Experimental Researches in Electricity—19, Mr. Kiernan 
on the Anatomy and Physiology of the Liver—20, Meteorological 
Journal, January to June 1833. 

Printed by Richard Taylor, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street; 
and sold by all Booksellers. 
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In square 12mo. 5s. 6d, bound (or with the English-Latin 
" Part, 95.) New Edition, enlarged, 
YRONIS THESAURUS; or, ENTICK’S 
LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY; containing all the 
Words and Phrases proper for reading the Classics in both Lan- 
guages, accurately collected from the most approved Latin 
Authors; with a Classical Index of the Preterperfects and Su- 
pines of Verbs, 
By WILLIAM CRACKELT, A.M. 
Carefully revised throughout, 
By the Rev. G. M. SARJANT, B.A, 
of Queen's College, Oxford ; 
With the 8s carefully 
By JOHN CAREY, LL.D. 

London: Longman and Co.; Darton and Harvey; T. Cadell ; 
J. Richardson; J. M. Richardson; Baldwin and Co.; J.,G 
and F. Rivington; J. Booker; E. Williams; Hamilton and Co. ; 
Whittaker and Co.; J. Duncan; Simpkin and Co.; J. Souter; 
J. Bohn; Seeley and Burnside; E, Hodgson; W. Edwards; 
and Houlston and Sons. York, Wilson and Sons; Liverpool, G. 
and J, Robinson. 














New Editions of Mrs, Marcet’s Works. 
ONVERSATIONS on CHEMISTRY ; 
in which the Elements of that Science are familiarly 
explained, and illustrated by Experiments; with a Conversation 
on the Steam Engine. 2 vols. with Engravings, 14s, 
Conversations on Vegetable Physiology ; 
comprehending the Elements of Botany, with their Application 
to Agriculture. 2 vols. with Engravings, 12s. 
Conversations on Natural Philosophy. With 
22°Engravings, 10s. 6d. 
Conversations on Political Economy. 9s. 
By the same Author, just published, 
John Hopkins’s Notions on Political Eco- 
nomy. 12mo. 4s, 6d, cloth; smaller edition, 1s. 6d. 
«« Admirably adapted, by plain straightforward sense, for the 
improvement of the labouring classes.”—Edinburgh Review. 
The Seasons; Stories for Young Children. 
Vol. 1, Winter; Vol. 2, Spring; Vol. 3, Summer; Vol 4, Au- 
tumn,. 2s, each volume, half-bound. 
Stories for Children, explaining the Manner 
of Building a House, &c. &c. 1 vol. 2s, half-bound. 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman, 








ice 5s. cloth 


Pr th, 
, ~ 
AMILY MANUAL and SERVANTS’ 
GUIDE. 

“© A very useful little work, which will at once serve as a 
cookery-book, a guide for every description of servants, and a 
valuable assistant to the head of every family. We shall recom- 
mend this book every where, if it were only for the sake of the 
excellent suggesti on the ¢ self-i t’ of house-ser- 
vants,”— Gardener's Magatine, 








G. and J. Robinson. 





Printed for John Limbird, 14, Strand. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND © 





OETHES LYRISCHE GEDICHTE, 


mit UEBERSETZUNGEN; a Selection from the Lyric 


4to. handsomel 


» price One Guinea, 
pe NORTHERN TOURIST; a Gage 
d’Amitié, for 1834, 





Poems of Goethe, with a few Translations in English and Italian. 
Published E. Williams, at the Eton W: 
86, Fleet Street, London. 


Histories for Schools. 
Published by Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 
In 12mo. the 22d edition, 6s. bound and lettered, 


INNOCK’S Improved Edition of GOLD- 
SMITH'S HISTORY of ENGLAND, with a ‘Dictionary, 
1, &c. ig every difficulty, fixing 
the p proper sound and meaning of the words, and eras every 
art easy to be d; he History, 
ham the peace of Amiens up to the year 1831. ‘To which are 
added, rickagees ye chapters, copious notes throughout, and three 
1 Tables of the Sove- 
reigns vit Enateods with Portraits of all the Sovereigns and the 
Junior branches of the present Royal Family, and coloured Map, 
containing the ancient and modern divisions, &c.; and many 
other valuable improvements, 
In 13mo. 5s,6d, bound and lettered, 

2. Pinnock’s Edition of Goldsmith’s History 
of Greece, on the plan of the History of England, with Maps and 
Frontispiece. 

In 12mo, 5s. 6d, bound and lettered, ‘ 

3. Pinnock’s Edition of Goldsmith’s History 
of Rome, with Maps and Plates. 

In 12mo. with a Map, 6s, bound and lettered, 

4. The History of France and Normandy, 
from the +? 7 of Clovis to the Battle of Waterloo. By W. 
C, Taylor, A 











In 12mo. 4s. 6d. bound and lettered, 


5. The Historical Miscellany. By W. C. 


or. 
2 This is an instructive volume for the youthful student, in- 


y-th: Views of Lake and Mountain Scenery, 
&c., in W. land, C Durham, and | 
land, with Descriptions in English, French, or Germ 

«« The traveller would do well to arm himself with this volume 
as a shield against the e admiration of foreign scenes, 
which sometimes prejudice him against the +e more lovely land- 
scapes of his native land.” eee — Dec. 1,1} 


° ’ : 
Fisher’s Drawing - Reon Scrap - Book for 
1834; with Poems, by L. E. L. ae arto, forming a splendid 
Table-book, containing foc ee ighly-finished Engravings, 
handsomely bound, price One Guinea. 
* We refer our readers to the Drawing-Room Scrap-Book for 
the richest treat the year can give them.”—The New Monthly. 
London: Fisher, Son, and Co. and all Booksellers. 








” New Edition of Rennic's 
In 8vo. price 12s. boards, the Ae ‘Baitions? 
considerably enlarged, 


NEW SUPPLEMENT to the PHAR- 

MACOPAIAS of LONDON, EDINBURGH, DUB- 

LIN, and PARIS; forming a serie, Dispensatory and Con- 

Spectus; including the new French Medicines aud Poisons; with 

Symptoms, Treatment, and Tests; as well as Herbs, Drugs, 

Compounds, Veterinary Drugs, with the Pharmacopwia of the 

Veterinary College, Patent Medicines, Perfumery, Paints, Var- 

nishes, and similar articles kept Se in a their Composition, 

Imitation, Adulteration, 1 Uses; being a general 

book of Formula and Recipes for Sails ~ Ae. in the Labora- 
tory, and at the Counter. 

By JAMES RENNIE, M.A. 
Professor of Zool y, King’s College, London; Editor of 
the Quarterly Journal of Foreign Medicine, &c. 

*,* Another edition of this work having been called for, the 
author has gone over the whole with care, and he trusts that this 
edition is as correct as a work so unavoidably liable to error from 

printing of i can weil The 
to several hundreds, ——, for the most part, of 











tended as a supplement to Pinnock’s Grecian, Roman, and 
English Histories. The first half of the volume is ¥ wit! 

the primeval and classical periods; in which the author has par- 
tloala rly directed his attention to those branches of history on 
which school-books are fi directly 
illustrative of the general course of a. Among these topics 
may be instanced, the Histories of the Persians and Carthagi- 

nians, the antagonists and rivals of Greece and Rome, In the 
modern division, especial attention is paid to the Feudal System 
and the Crusades, and afterwards to the English empire in India, 
and British commerce in general. Then follows a series of Bri- 
tish Biography, and, in conclusion, a View of the British Consti- 
tution, Pretixed to the volume is a Union Map, exhibiting, in 
one sheet, the ancient divisions of the world in red, and the 
modern in black: an ingenious and very useful plan." — Gentle- 
man's Magazine, 





Religious Presents for the New Year, 
In royal 32mo. price in boards, 9s. 6d, in silk, 3s, 6d, and 
in morocco, 5s. 


NONSOLA tT ee in AFFLICTION. 
the Editor of 
“ The a ape F 2 yA Mother's Present to her Daughter,” 
“© Father's Present to his Son.” 
yt just ready, new editions of 
1. A Mother’s Present to her Daughter; 
printed in 82mo, and embellished with a head of our cramp neg 
and presentation Plate, Price in boards, 2s. 6d, in silk, 3s. 6d 
= in morocco, 5s. 
. . © A 
2. A Father’s Present to his Son; with a 
Frontispiece representing the church of Boneil, and vignette 
head of Sir Matthew Hale. Wig also in 32mo. price 2s. 6d. 
boards, 3s. 6d. silk, and 5s. m 
3. The Sacred Harp, ‘Tenth Edition ; em- 
bellished with a head of Bishop Heber; printed uniform with the 
above, price 2s, 6d, boards, 4s. 6d. silk, and 5s, morocco. 
4. In the Press, and will be ready shortly, 
pene in 32mo. to correspond with the First Series, a Second 
eries of the ‘Sacred Harp,” to be embellished with a head 
of Milton, to be done up in the above-mentioned bindings, and 
also at the same prices, 
Recommendation. —* Although these little works, profvssedly 
but compilations, yet, in making the selections of which they 
+ greater labour, and more taste, discrimination, and espe- 
ndness of moral feeling, have been required than, from 
the cpparently easy nature of the task, might, at first sight, be 
supposed, the compiler is eminently entitled to public gratitude 
for the judgment and attention he has evinced in these respects 
Carefully rejecting every thing frivolous, he has admitted nothing 
into his work that does not combine the great ends of pleasure 
and instruction; nothing that does not, directly or remotely, lead 
to the inculcation of or or religious sentiments of the purest 
kind.”—Literary Magazin 
Dublin: Published by W. F. Wakem 
Sold in in Londen by Simpkin and Marshall, and R. Groombridge. 


Published by J, Churchill. Se, boards, 


HE PARENT’S DENTAL GUIDE. 
By WILLIAM IMRIE, Surgeon-Dentist. 
“We have ‘lens wished to see a work on the teeth adapted to 
‘the use of parents, written in plain language.”+Naval and Mili- 
tary Gazette, 
«“« The early pages of the work before us contain mang simple 
and practical rules to govern mothers."”—Sunday Tim 
** And altogether may be profitably consulted.” Tahuadlags Herald, 
May be had of all Beskealliens and of the Author, 10, Woburn 
Place, mussel Square. 
Price 12. boards, os 
AUST ; a Dramatic Poem, by Goethe; 
Translated = English Prose, with Remarks on formes 
Translations and Notes, 
By A. HAYWARD, 
Translator of Savigny’s “‘ Essay on the Vocation of our Age for 
Legislation,” &c. 
Second edition, to which is appended an Abstract of the con- 
eluding part of the Poem, and an account of the Story of Faust, 
with the various p i in Lterat and art that have 


grown out of it. 
Edward Moxon, Dover Street, 








organic principles, chiefly acids, of recent discovery, (many of 
them never before published in English.) of medicines, either 
new, or of rising = ggg among American and Continental 
practitioners; and P of already 


known. 
London: Printed for Baldwin and Cradock. 





In 2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait, $d edition, 28%. boards, 


| Bae of FREDERIC the SECOND, KING 


of PRUSSIA. 
LORD DOVER. 
te a my and comprehensive work. Judicious in 
selec in iB and graceful in style.”— 
Linear ‘Gazette 
London: ol Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and ssamee are 





Butler's Outline Maps and Evercises, nie 
Published by John Harris, — of St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
price 4s. 


EOGRAPHICAL and BIOGRA. 
PHICAL EXERCISES; designed for the Use of 
Young Persons. 
By the late eases | se 
h edition, enlarged, 
By his Son, the late SOHN O LDING BUTLER, of Hackney. 
_Wi ith a new Set of Maps. 


y 
N INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of 
— IENT ag ae ° —_ vaeer: Indexes. 
By PETER EDM 
Of the Royal Naval ce in vi a boot Yard, Portsmouth ; 
Author of a “* New Transiation of Herodotus,” ‘‘ The Odes of 
Pindar in English Prose,” &c. 
Second edition, to which is added a Series of Questions adapted 
to this Work, 
_, This eins combines a Treatise and a Dictionary of Ancient 
h I name that can be found in Thu- 
coatnes  Hevedsien Livy, and other ancient historians previous 
to the fall of the Byzantine Empire, may be easily referred to, 
and its situation ascertained, even without reference to a Map, 
provided the reader has obtained some general notions of geo- 
“raphy. The young student, by a careful perusal of this work, 
will be led to consider in its true light the utility of this noble 
es as it facilitates so materially the reading of history. 

We have not met with a work of more value to the classical 
reader than this laborious and very useful volume. The indexes 
alone are worth half a historical series, as guides to references 
in esteemed authors, and on every point connected with ancient 
geography that can interest the scholar or general reader. Brief 
sketches illustrate these subjects, and, being well arranged, are 
capable of giving more information in an hour, than even in- 
telligent research would be likely to supply in several days. 

pon these grounds we hesitate not to declare (in spite o 
few foreign idioms which are distinguishable in the author's lan- 
gusse)» that a companion to the library more useful than Mr. 

aurent’'s ‘ Introduction’ can no where be found. A word of 
farther praise is not neces: » when we add that upwards of nine 
thousand places oe or described in this single volume !” 
—Literary Gazette 
Oxford: Henry ‘tatters Longman and and Co.; and Whittaker 
and Co. 








In 8vo. "TE 1a. 


N ACCURATE ‘A BSTRACT of the 
PUBLIC GENERAL STATUTES passed in 3d and 4th 
Galielm.1V. being the First Session of the Eleventh Parliament of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. With Notes 
and Comments. 
Originally edited by T. W. WILLIAMS, Esq. 
Of the Inner Temple, Barrister at Law ; 
Continued by C. BELL, Esq. 
A Member of the Hon. Society of the Inner Temple. 
mgm Printed for G. Wightman, 2, Sregpeer ge Row. 
wing 


emeaies —_ sity panned by by J. Hatchard 
, ‘icca 
MEMOIRS « of the LIFE of the late Rer, 
JOHN MERRY. Compiled by his Second Son, ang 
revised by the late Rev. ROBERT COX, M.A. Per 
of Stonehouse, and Chaplain to the Most Noble the Marquess e 
Sligo. 9d edition, small 8vo. 4s. 6d. cloth. 

II. A Memoir of the Rev. Robert P. Beag,, 
croft, A.M. Rector of Blunham, Bedfordshire, and Teen 
the Right Hon. Viscount Goderich, &c. &c. By Thomas 4p. 
thony Methuen, A.M. Rector of All Cannings arid Santen Wilt, 
and chaplain to his Grace the Duke of Beaufort. 12mo. 5s, hi, 


III. The Portraiture of a Christian Gentle, 
man. By W. Roberts, Esq. Lincoln’sInn. 2d edition, enlarge, 
12mo. 6s, boards. 

IV. A Memoir of the late Mrs. Newn 
of Farnham, with a Selection from her Tee and nd Correspan. 
ence. By W. Newnham, Esq. 12mo. 5s. 

By the same Author, 
1. A Tribute of Sympathy, addressed to 


Mourners. 6th edition, 12mo. 5s. 


2. Essay on inematiiiens being an Inquiry 
into the Effects of Physical Influence on the Mind, in the Pr. 
duction of Dreams, yerpes — and other Supernatural Ap 
pearances. Svo. 10s. 


3. The Principles of Physical, Intellectual, 


Moral, and Religious Education. 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. 8%. boards. 


V. Females of the present Day considered 
as to their Influence on Society, &e. By a Country Lady. 12m. 
5s. boards. 

VI. Sermons on the Character and Duties of 
Lebyene By the Rev. Harvey Marriott, Rector = 
“ Chaplain y the Right Hon. Lord Kenyon. 12mo. %& 

+ 
By the same Author, 

1. Four Courses of Practical Sermons, In 

4 vols. 10s. 6d. each Course. 


2. A Course of Sermons, preached at Marga. 
ret’s Chapel, Bath, in the Years 1826—1829 ; being a Practical 
— Pepe ieees Commentary on the Book of Common Prayer. &to. 

boards 


3. Eight Sermons on the ‘Signs of the 


Times.” 8vo. 6s. boards. 


wl I. Sermons, preached in the Parish Church 

k-on-Trent. By the Rev. D. 8. Way- 

rhe M.A. Waeaed of Kirton. in- ete and Curate of Bassiag- 
ham, Lincolnshire. 8vo. 10s. 


VIII. The Life of Peter Houghton, B.A. 
late Assistant-Curate of Walton-le-Dale. By Roger Carus Wil. 
son, M.A. Vicar of Preston, Laneashire. 12mo. 3s. boards. 


IX. Brief Memoirs of the late Right Rev. 
John Thomas James, D.D. Lord Bishop of Calcutta, omenpe. 
during his Residence in India; gathered from his and 
Papers. By the Rev. Edward James, M.A. Prebendary of Win- 
chester, and mg yee Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of the Dio- 
eese, 8vo. 7s. 6d. boards. 








Price 6d. 


LETTER to the EDITOR of the 
wane REVIEW 
By ARC. HDEACON BERENS. 
Lendon: Sold by J., G., and F, Rivington, St. Paul's aa. 
yard and Waterloo Place; and by Parker, 





In 2 vols, 12mo. price 10s, 


EN T U K Y; a Tale 
By JAMES HALL. 
Printed for A. 7K. Newman and Co. London. 


Where may be had, published this Winter, 
Francis Berrian; or, the Mexican Patriot 


Childe Roeliffe, and other Tales. 3 vol. 
price 15s. 

Benson Powlet; or, the French in Moscow. 
2 vols 
"Matilda and Malek Adhill, by the Author 
Elizabeth of Siberia. 5th edition, 4 oli 

Ellen, Countess of Castle Howel, by the Av- 
mn of the Beggar Girl. New edition, 4 vols. un 

Craven Derby, with the Lady of the Rov. 

2 vols. 8vo. 16s. 


3v 


——— 


AMERIC. AN PERIODIC ALS, 
Just received, and to be had of ail Booksellers, 
HE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, 
No. 82, for January, price 6s. sewed. 
The Christian Examiner and General Re. 
view, No. 60, for January, price 3s. 6d. sewed. 
The Companion to the American we 
~— es of Useful Knowledge for 1834, price 
J. Kennett, * Great Queen — oe 


With many Sagpetagi, the o Seventh Seats Volume ot 


RCANA of SCIENCE and ART: 


or, an Annual Register of Useful Inventions and le 
and New Facts in Mechanics, 


"5 rt Fie 





onsequence of the 


In 
death of the late Editor in A ope midet of the Sailen, the publica- 
tion of this work has been unavoidably delayed; but the arrange- 
ments now made will enable the publisher in future to bring it 


, Natural History, and Social Economy. Price 5s. 6" B 
he marrow of all the scientific journals of Europe. ial 
he most usefut and: entertaining book we know. We i y 

rec d it to our country friends; etd will thank us, ye 


mist 





out immediately on the close of each Session of 
Williams’s Abstract of the Statutes, 1816 to 
1832, may be had, 





ear, for the recommendation.”—Specta: 
>*Printed by John Limbird, 143, tirand; of whom may bebe! 
similar volumes for the six former years. 
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Cheap Monthly Libraries. 
In3 vols. post 8vo. price only 4s, per vol. bound in morocco cloth, 


R. THEODORE HOOK’S SAYINGS 
and DOINGS, comprising ‘* The Sutherlands,* “‘ The 
Man of many Friends,” ** Doubts and Fears,” and “ Passion and 
Principle,” forming the new Number of 
COLBURN’S MODERN NOVELISTS, 


A Collection of the most celebrated Works of the most distin- 

guished living Authors, publishing monthly, at about one-third 

of the original price. 

Works already published in this Collection, and sold separately. 
Mr. a Tremaine, 3 vols. Mr. Grattan’s Highways and By- 
ways, 3 vols. 12s. 

The Chelsea Pensioners, by the 
Author of the “* Subaltern,” 
3 vols. 128 

Mr. Horace Smith’ a tials 
House, 3 vols. 

Lady Charlotte Bury’s Flirta- 
tion, 3 vols. 12s. 


——— De Vere, 3 vols. 12s. 

Mr. Bulwer’s Pelham, 3 vols. 12s, 
____— Disowned, 3 vols. 12s, 
__——— Devereux, 3 vols. 12s. 
Mr. Lister’s Granby, 3 vols. 12s. 

~ Herbert Lacy, 3 vols. 12s. 
Mr. Mr. D'lsraeli” s V ge Grey, 
5 vols. in 4, 

N.B, The aaah of these works being the exclusive pro- 
perty of Mr. Colburn, they cannot appear in any other col- 
jection. 

II. 
In 3 vols. post Bvo. price only 4s. per jess bonnie originally 
published at 10s, 6d. e 
Tales of Military Tite. 
By the Author of “ The Military —— f Book.” 


Being the February Number of 
THE NAVAL AND MILITARY LIBRARY OF 
ENTERTAINMENT; 


A Series of Works by Distinguished Officers; forming a de- 
sirable acquisition to every mess and gun-room at home and 
abroad, ‘To be completed in 20 vols. at only 4s, per vol. bound, 
III, 
LIBRARY OF IRISH ROMANCE. 
In 3 vols, post 8vo. price only 4s. per vol. bound, originally 
published at 10s. 6d. each, 
The Croppy. 
By John Banim er 
Forming the Paneny No. of the “ Irish National Tales, 
To be completed in 19 vols.) 


A Collection of the most celebrated Modern Works, intended to 
accomplish, as far as possible, for Irish Story, what Sir Walter 


Scott has done for Scottish National Histo 


tory. 
Published for H. Colburn by R. Bentley; sold by all Booksellers. 


Price 5s, 
TRICTURES on 


Vol. III. of Fisher’s new and uniform edition of « The 
Hannah More,” published in Monthly Volumes, of which 


II. 
Volume [V. will be published March Ist, containing 


Hints towards forming the Character of a 


Young Princess, with a beautifully engraved Vignette-Title. 
London: Fisher, Son, and Co. 


the MODERN 


SYSTEM of FEMALE EDUCATION; forming 
Works of 


Vv. 
A New Volume, being the Third, of Ser- 
mons. By the Rev. Charles Webb Le Bas, M.A. 
At the same time will be published, a new edition of 
ols. 1. and II. 
vi. 
In post 8vo. with 10 Prints, 
Bubbles from the Brunnens of Nassau ; being 
a Picture of the Fashionable Watering Places of Germany. By 
an Old Man. 
Vil. 
Journal of a West India Proprietor, kept 
during a Residence in the Island of Jamaica. By the late Mat- 
thew Gregory Lewis, Author of the ** Monk,” * Castle Spectre,® 
&c. 8vo, 
VIII. 
In small 8vo. 
An Elementary Course of Lectures on the 
Criticism, Interpretation, and Leading Doctrines of the Bible, 
delivered at Bristol College, in the Years 1832, 1833, before a Class 
consisting of such Pupils of that Institution as were Members of 
the Established Churc 
To the Critical ond Philological part is appended an Essay on 
the general Gram W. Principles of the a Languages. 
V. D. Conybeare, M.A 
eee Le Sully, i? of ‘the College. 


On the Connenion of the Sciences. 
Mrs. Somerville. 
Being the Substance of the Essay prefixed to the “* Mechanism 
of the Heavens,” enlarged and adapted for the general and unsci- 
entific reader, in 1 small vol. similar to those of Herschel and 
Babbage. 


XK, 
Guide to the Highlands and Islands of Scot- 


land. Small 8vo. 


The Iliad and Odynney of Homer, translated 
by William Sotheby. 4 vols. 8vo. with 75 Engravings, from the 
Designs of Flaxman. 
XII, 
FAMILY LIBRARY. 

1. Fairy Legends and Traditions of the 
South of Ireland. By T. Crofton Croker, Esq. Compressed into 
1 vol. with nearly 50 Woodcuts. Forming Vol. XLI. of the Fa- 


mily Library. 
2. History of British India. By the Rev. 
- and IIT. com- 


J. G. Gleig, Author of the Subaltern. Vols. I 
pleting the Work. Forming Vols. XLII. and LUT. of the Fa- 
mily Library. 


Account of the Principal Objects worthy of 
Notice, made — Residence of Twenty Years in Egypt, 
with Remarks on the Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egypt- 
jans, and the Productions of the Country, &c.; containing also a 

logi count of the Pharaohs and Ptolemies, and a 





1 Ac 
pr Catalogue of the Caliphs and Moslem Kings of Egypt. 





BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


For the Use of Schools. 
Shortly will be published, 


ROSODY, and the leading Foints of 
CONSTRUCTION in HEROIC and ELEGIAC 


VERSE, brietl according to the PRINCIPLES 


advocated by 


acetone 





their elegant ose € 
By the Rev. W. C. SMITHERS, 


(Master of a School at Greenwich); Author of the * Classical 


Manual, intended for Students in the Universities, and th 
higher Classes in Schools,” &c. 


To which will be added, Prac- 
tical Observations on ned weg Selection of Terms, and 


y J. G. Wilkinson, Esq. 
Hon. Member of the Royal Society of Literature, and of the 
Bombay Branch of a “a. Asiatic Society. 


A History of. Avdisecture. 
By the late Thomas Hope. 

by Moses, Shaw, ie p Haan, 

and Ls from ee made 4 the Author. 





The First Volume of the Despatches of Field 
Marshal the Duke of Wellington, K.G. &c. &c. By Authority. 
tvo. 


XVI. 
Travels into Bokhara, in the Year 1832. 


e 





On the 20th instant will be published, in 3 vols. post 8vo. by the 
Author ” &e. 


TALISMAN. 


By the Author of “ The Invisible Gentleman,” “ The 


of «*Chartley,’ 
HE OLD MAIDEN’S 
Gentleman in Black,” &c 


Bull and C hurton, Library, ~ soe Street, London; Bell 
and nd Bradfute, E J D blin. 





Performed under the Orders of the Supreme Government of 


India. 
By Alexander Burnes, Lieut. Bombay Company. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 


XVII. 
In Porasrys hoy LaperagereTs regularly in voy oo He | Parts (and 
om d in 24), price 2s. 6d. e 





Next week will be published, 
n 2 vols. post 8vo. price 1. 1s. the 2d edition of 
EN. an MANNERS 
the Author of *¢ Cyril Thornton,” &c. 
Printed Pd William Blackwood, Edinburgh; and T. Cadell, 
s Strand, London, 


Albemarle Street, Feb, 6, 1834, 
Works nearly ready for publication by Mr. Murray. 
With a Portrait, after the Picture by Sir Thomas Lawrence, 


2 vols. 8vo. 
TH 
MOORE, including his Letters and Journal! 
Edited by his Brother, JAMES CARKICK MOORE. 


II. 
Printing uniformly with the Bridgewater Treatises, in 8vo. 


An Argument to prove the Truth of the 


Christian Revelation. By the a of Rosse. 


Excursions in the North of Europe, through 


Parts of Russia, Finland, Sweden, Denmark, and 
Years 1830 and 1833, 
Maps. Post 8vo. 


Norway, int 


By John Barrow, jun. 


Iv. 
The Second Series of Gleanings in Natural 


History. By Edward Jesse, Esq. Comprising Extracts from t 
— Journals of White, of Selbourne. 
cut 


in AMERICA. | J. M. 


E LIFE of GENERAL SIR. JOHN 


with a few Characteristic Sketches, and Two 


Post 8vo. with 


Landscape Illustrations “of the Bible, 
Consisting of Views of the most remarkable Places mentioned 
in the a and New Testaments, from “4 wot ee by 
. Turner, R.A.; A. W. Callcott, R.A.; C. Stanfield, 

A.R.. — ‘and other eminent Artists. 
Made from Original Sketches taken on the Spot, by the 
following distinguished Travellers. 
Andrew Allen, Esq. | Rev. Robert Masters, M.A. 
Charles Barry, Esq. Architect | Henry Gally Knigh 
Capt. Chesney, Author of a Re- thor of Eastern 
er oa the Navigation of the 
rate: 


Cc. R. *Cockerell, Esq. A.R.A. 

Sir Archibald Edmonstone, Bt. 
Author of a Journey to the 
Oases of Upper Egypt 

Major Felix 

E. Fitzmaurice, 2d 
Life Guards 

James Baillie Fraser, Esq. Au- 
thor of Travels among the 
Himalaya Mountains, and a 
Journey into Khorasan 

Dr. Holland, Author of Travels 
in the Ionian Islands, Mace- 
donia, &c. 

Engraved in the best style, by W. and E, Finden. 


sketches, &c. 


ford Jones 
William Page, Esq. 


Persia, and Babylonia 
The late Claudius James Rich 

Esq. Author of a Memoir on 

Ancient Babylon 
Capt. Kennie, R.N. 
Albert Way, Esq. 





he 


ht, Esq. Au- 


James Morier, Esq. Author 
of Travels in Persia, Arme- 
nia, and Asia Minor, with 
the Mission under Sir Har- 


Sir Robert Ker Porter, Au- 
thor of ‘Travels in Georgia, 


ied by 


‘ew Edition of the Curiosities of Literature, 
Tobe comguall in Six Monthly Volumes, price 5s. each, in 
cloth boards. 
On the lst of March wil! be published, with a Portrait of the 


Author, Vol. I. of the 
Oar htt of LITERATURE. 


By I. DISRAELI, Esq. D.C.L. F.A.S. 
Ninth Edition. 

This popular work is designed for the a portion of 
mankind, who, by their occupations, or the uire 
the materials for knowledge, and for thinking, by the readiest 
means. The youth whose experience is limited to his classical 
pursuits; the ingenious whose imperfect studies have been neg- 
lected ; and the inquisitive whose remote residence from literary 
circles restricts their ardour, may, in these volumes, partake of 
the utility of a public library. 

dk most interesting and researching writer, D’Israeli, 
hee works in general I have read — than perhaps those 
of any English author whatever.” —By 
“That lively and poneiar snisosliang, The Curiosities of Li- 
terature.’ "—Sir Walter S. 
«From N  D'Iseaeli’s an the best-informed reader may 
learn much, and the temper of his writing may be an useful 
model for succeeding authors.” —Southey 
dward Moxon, Dover Street. 











EIGHT ENGRAVINGS FOR ONE SHILLING. 


On the = of March will be published in Octavo, to be 
ompleted in Twelve Monthly Parts, 


LLUS TRATIONS of the BIBLE; 
from Stare Poy 7 made expressly for this Work, 
By RICHARD W STALL, Esq . R.A., and 
JOHN MARTIN, Esq. the distinguished Painter of 
« Belshazzar’s Feast.” 
Part I. will contain 
The Death of Abel 








The Creation ........ Martin +» Martin. 
The Temptation...... Martin. | The Deluge .......... Martin. 
The Judgment . Martin, | The Atsuaging of the 

The Expulsion ...... Westall. HOTS ..ceeesesees Westall. 
Cain and Abel .,.... Westall. 


Besides the Octavo, a Royal Quarto edition will be published, 
price 2s. Gd. The former is intended for binding up with the 
Octavo, and all the smaller sizes of the Bible; the latter will 
serve for all other sizes, from the Octavo to the largest Quarto, 
To the Public. 
The great interest and charm of this Publi isso 
as to need no remark in its favour; and the eminent painters to 
whom the execution of it has been intrusted, are the best guaran- 
tees for its effective fulfilment. The work will be published at so 
low a price as to allow of its being bought by almost every one 
who possesses a Bible; and it is only by a most extensive circula- 
tion that a return of the wast capital embarked can be expected. 
Published by Messrs. Bull a aia 26, Holles Street, 


: to 





Agents are established in all, fom of the United Kingdom, of 
whom nae and Show-Boards aiid be had on application. 
Dr. Lardner’ ‘s Cabinet Cyclopedia, 
In monthly volumes, small 8vo. ts. in cloth. 
On March 1, forming Vol. 52 of the above, 
N 


TEBBING’S HISTORY of the 
CHURCH, in 2 vols. Vol. II, 


On April 1, 
Europe during the Middle Ages. Vol. III. 
Published Feb. 1 
History of Natural Philosophy. 
'y Professor Powell, Oxf 
London: ‘Longman and Co. ; and Sohn Taylor. 


‘lh the press, in one volume, post 8vo. price One Guinea, ‘and to 
be published on the last any of March, 
A PES qT ae a Poem in Four Books. 
GuIDO SORELLI. 

With an Bice Version by Miss PARDOE, 

Persons desirous of subscribing to this work are requested to 

forward their names with the least possible delay to the address 
of Signer Ge Sorelli, 13, Picoadilly. 


R. SHERIDAN KNOWLES'S ‘PLAY, 
“* The Beggar of Bethnal Green,” altered from “ The 
teager’s Daughter of Bethnal Green,” will be published on 


Monday next. 
Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 





On March 1 (to ire 12 Monthly Parts, 5s. each,) Part I. of 
NCYCLOPZDIA of GEOGRAPHY ; 
comprising a complete Description of the Earth, Phy- 
sical, Statistical, Civil, and Political ; exhibiting its Relation to 
the Heavenly Bodies, its Physical Struc ture, the Natural History 
of each Country, and the Industry, Commerce, Political Institu- 
tions, and Civil and Social State of al! Nations. 
By HUGH MURRAY, F.R.S.E. 
Assisted in 
Astronomy, &c. by Professor Wallace, 
Geology, &c. by Professor Jameson, 
“peg &c. by Professor Hooker, 
Zoology, &c. by W- Swainson, Esq. 

With Eighty-two Maps, drawn by Sidney Hall: and upwards 
of 1000 other Engravings on Wood, from Drawings by Swainson, 
T. Landseer, Sowerby, Strutt, &c., representing the most re- 
markable Objects o Nature and Art in every Region of the 

jlobe. 

*,*° Prospectuses may be had, and Specimens seen, at all 
the principal Booksellers. 

London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 

, 

- On Saturday, Feb. 15, will be peed gue Fourpence, 

to be continued Month 


HE PRINTING MACHINE; 


a Review for the ot. 

No. I. Contents:— 
~ i+ The Market of L iterature—2. Diffusion of the Results of 
3. The Literary Newspapers—4. Popu- 








Each Part will contain Four Views, and will be 
Descriptions, drawn up from original and other sources. 
the Rev. Thomas Hartwell Horne, B.D. 
h 
n Nicholas Acons, Lom 
e 


rishes of St. Edmund the King and St. 


Of St. John’s College, Cambridge, Rector of the United Pa- 


ee of = Britain, France, and America— 5, Illus- 
trated Editions of Kogers’s Poems—6. The British Museum 

Elgin Marbles—7. Miss Martinean’s Series of Tilaetrations ¢ of 
Political Economy — 8. Colburn’s Modern Novelists —9. Burns's 
Poems — 10. Hunt's Indicator and Companion —11, Mis, 





bard ee of an “Introduction to a Study of th 
Seri * &o. 








*»* A new edition of the first Series was lately published 





Ala: of F ts. 
cellany Of ondon : Charles Knight, 22, Ludgate Street, 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 
SSS 


perenne re SS SRR 





NEW WORKS 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Wis Majesty. 


MISS EDGEWORTH’'S NEW WORK. 
Just ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


HELEN. By Marta EpGEWoRTH. 


NEw paawennes® AND BIOGRA- 
HICAL WORKS. 


Second fe in 3 vols, 8vo. with fine Portrait, 


LETTERS OF HORACE WALPOLE 
TO SIR HORACE MANN. 

Now first published. Edited by Lord DOVER, 

Who has added Notes, aod a copious Memoir of Walpole. 

« This correspondence is the most interesting one of Walpole’s 
that has yet appeared. The letters are the only ones which give 
an account of the time when his father, Sir Robert Walpole, left 
office. They are more full than any other of political anecdotes, 
and sketches of character and passing events; while they are not 
inferior in the vivacity of their style, in the brilliancy of their 
wit, and 1 the elegance of their narrations.”-—-Gentleman's Maya. 
sine, Jan. 1" 


Second edition, revised by the Author, 2 vols. post Svo. 
ENGLAND AND THE ENGLISH. 
» By E. L. BULWER, Es 
uthor oes Eugene Aram,” cc Pethan” &e. 
« Fall br rich and elevating P most 
."—Eraminer. 
“No man of thought or taste see hesitate to read, or fail to be 
ary > with this work.”—Atheneu 
erations this work must "be referred to as one of stand- 
an mind and value.” —Literary Gasetle, 


Ill. 
i edition, in 6 vols. 8vo, the English Translation of 


“MADAME JUNOT’S MEMOIRS. 
ahy ie ies of Vols. IIT, IV. V. and VI. 
ad separately, to complete Sets. 
a Napa’ ;. — career is here better narrated than in any 
wo we given to the world.”—Literary Gazelle, 
“* We recommend these volumes to attention.” 
view. 





"Quarterly Re- 
IV. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. price 18s, 


ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 
A Comparison of the Social and Political State of the 
tw: ‘o Nations. 
“ac, F ery Engl . 
the ae Bs aavaeed Gaxetle. 

“ A work which throws more light on the state of England and 
her vitally eaeestine — than any book that has appeared 
in our time.”—: 

“We Seaselly peckummen this most extraordinary and most 
interesting woek “- ow library, book-club, and book-buyer in 
the Lingdom."—s 





from the peer to 


Vv. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with fine Portrait, 


MRS. INCHBALD'S MEMOIRS AND 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


o bi of this estimable woman has been prepared 
from her au —— kept regularly for a period of fifty 
years, and from at least 200 of her own letters, written unreserv- 
edly to her dearest friends. In addition to these valuable mate- 

iajs, the letters of some of the most distinguished characters of 

“whom she was in habits of intimacy, are inter- 
tthe narrative. These are also now first printed 
als, in the possession of her executrix.” 


VI. 
New edition, revised and corrected, 2 vols. 8vo. with fine 
Portrait, Maps, &c. 
SIR DAVID BAIRD’S LIFE. 


sa THEODORE HOOK, Esq 
. Aco the mont distinguished 
Shar: 





Tcl Z his C. 





NEW VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Engravings on Copper and Wood, 
EXCURSIONS IN THE HOLY LAND, 


EGYPT, NUBIA, SYRIA, &ec. 
By JOHN MADOX, Esq. 
ul. 


7 ful I 


2 vols. 8vo. with 


x 
NARRATIVE OF A RESIDENCE IN 
THE WEST INDIES AND AMERICA, 
By Lieut.-Col. ST. CLAIR. 

‘« The uniform good humour, the spirit, and ability, displayed 
in these volumes, would constitute by themselves a very choice 
attraction for most readers; but, united with the strange and va- 
ried history of his adventures, they become perfectly irresistible.” 
—Monthly Review, 

Ill. 


In 2 vols. post 8vo. 


NAVAL ADVENTURES. 
By Lieut. W. BOWERS, R.N 
“An amusing autobiography of 35 years’ hard service in almost 
all climes.” "—Spectator. 
“We e here a repetition of the daring enterprises and wild 
romantic adventures whieh characterised the voy&yes of the early 
navigators in the South Seas.”—Times. 





In 2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Etchings, &c. 


TRANSATLANTIC SKETCHES. 
By Capt. J. E. ALEXANDER, 
Roya} Highlanders. 
One of the best fravelling books we have seen, A book of 
sights, of picturesque and Zin of 
all imaginable kinds.”— Atlas. 
“A most amusing production. 





"Spectator. 


Camplete in 4 vols, CET 
THE EAST-INDIA 8 ETCH. BOOK; 
Or, a in India. 
Contents.—Reminiscences of a Half-Caste—The Journal ofa 
Deputante—The Punishment—A Legend of Afghauns—The Can- 
tonment—Country Life—The Court Martial—Reminiscences of 
Shaik I. "sA The Mate’s Story—A Tour 
of V isits—Journal of a March—A Legend of Berar—Pindaree 
Anecdote—The Moons— The Sick Certiticate—Captain 
Phillipson’s athena: A Home—aA Day at St. Helena, &c. 
“Very =e entertaining, and instructive Mero} Full of 
matter, le, ry, i jixed up with 
sparkling satis of fancy, and highly piquant illastyations of An- 
gio-Indian and: native character, calculated for all classes of 
readers,”—Sun. 


TOURS IN UPPER INDIA. 
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